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ABSTRACT 

The climate for black women students, faculty 
members, and administrators in both predominantly white as well as 
historically black colleges and universities is explored, focusing on 
the subtle and not so subtle ways that race and gender stereotypes 
can combine to create double obstacles for black women. Black women 
students, faculty members, and administrators do not perceive 
themselves and their concerns as integrated into the missions, goals, 
and social structures of college campuses. Topics of discussion are 
as follows: an overview of black women on campus; the university 
culture for students; classroom dynamics; the intersection of racism 
and sexism; curricular issues; black women and their choice of study; 
residential and social life; reaching out to black women students; 
admissions and financial aid; academic advising and mentoring; 
graduate students; barriers to the graduate degree; pre^-university 
students; professional climate issues; affirmative action dilemma; 
double discrimination; the token syndrome; mentoring and support 
systems; historically black colleges; women's worth in a man's world; 
sexuality and sexual harassment; balancing competing obligations; 
collegiality among faculty; research, teaching, and tenure; 
retention; leadership and advocacy: critical skills; general policy 
recommendations; ail recommendations for professional associations 
and organizations. Dntains 58 references. (SM) 
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"At the intcTSLXtion of race and gender stand uomen of co/or. torn 
by the lines oj bias that ^urrcnth dnide Kihitc fmm nomihite in 
OUT society, and male fnm ^emale The -aorLU these uomen 



negotiate demand difierent and often u renehint:, allefiianie<i As a 
residt, women of color faic sipnfiuint obstacles to then full Ixmici- 
(yation in and eontribnt ion to fiii^/it-T c'l/uLtitiOTi In then f^io/t^- 
sional ro/cs. uvmen of loIot are expected to meet performance 
standards set for the most part by white mides Yei their personal 
lii'es Lxtract a lo\alt\ to their culture thiit is centnd to a^ceptanLC 
by family and friends At the same time, the\ must strui^^q/c u u7i 
their own identity us uomen in a society uhere 'thinking like a 
woman is still considered a questionable actiut% At times, thes 
can even exhericnce pressure to choose betw een their racial identit\ 
and their womanhood 



Black Women on Campus: An Overview 

This paper explores the climate for Black women students, 
faculty members, and administrators in both predominantly 
white colleges and universities as well as historically Black 
colleges and universities. It focuses on the subtle-and not so 
subtle-ways that race and gender stereotypes can combine to 
create double obstacles for Black women 

Black women have been participants m higher education 
for more than a century, but they are almost totally absent 
from the research literature, rarely is the impact of racism and 
sexism on Black wc^men in academe examined/ This report 
will provide such an examination. In addituMi, it offers recom- 
mendations and resources to help institutions he more sup- 
portive and aware of the needs of Black women students, 
faculty members, and administrators. The report draws from 
the Project on the Status and Education of Women's (PSEW; 
extensive files and previous reports as well as informal inter- 
views with Black women and anecdc^tal material collected 
through an informal questionnaire of Black wo .len students, 
faculty members, and administrators around the country."^ 
Recommendations, geared to both historically Black and pre- 
dominaiUly white institutions, follow most secfons of the 
paper. For those sections without specific recommendations, 
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see the general policy section at the end of the report Recom- 
mendations from other sections also may be applicable Mso 
nuluded at the end of the paper are recommendations for 
professional associations. Not all suggestions will be appropri- 
ate for all institutions. The recommendations are tailored for 
the needs of Black women specifically but can be adapted to 
address the concerns of all women. 

Many misconceptions surround the status of Black women 
on tampus, in large part, because tliere is very little research 
specifically concerning Black women in academe, how they 
are faring, and what issues are of concern to them. Research 
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on minmitios dnJ women often i^nc^ro^ the unuiLK piKition 
and tvpericntcs o\ BKkk women The reMih th.u BLuk 
wiMiien .IP.' \'irtuall\ nniMhle 

The discussion that follow ^ will foLU^ on .utitude^ and 
hehavior^ that raise harriers on many tampuse^ to tlu- ^lu (.es^ 
of Black women 'n higher eJiKation. An anah^i^ arul Ji^l le- 
sion of the>e issuer form the hasis of this report 

hi order to create a moie hospitable (.limate for BLk k 
womon on the campiist;s of this countrs, we mu>t k'uiw about 
their needs and concerns. Most research (.onducted on 
racial/cthnic minority issues continues to treat minority 
groups as sexually monohthu, it assumes that what is true for 
minority men is also true for minority women. For example, a 
review of four national reports on higher education published 
within the last two years shows that m only one of the 
reports, The Neu' Agenda of Women for Higher Education, were 
the issues of race and gendei integrated throughout/ Many 
leaders of higher education institutions in this countrs' w ill be 
using the data and recommendations from these reports to 
establish pohcy for minority siuder.ts on their campuses .veil 
into the twenty-first century. The unfortunate result is that, 
as in the past, policies and programs will be formulated on the 
assumption that Black women and Black men have identKal 
experiences m college. 

The following are some questions that pei^ple in the higher 
education community— including those on esery (.ampiiK- 
should be asking. 

■ Who are the Black women on campus today? 

■ Are their experiences adetjuatrly documenied.^ 

■ How are they faring compared to white wiomen, white men, 
Black men, and other minority men and women in academe' 

■ What IS the overall campus environment for Bia,.k women' 
Are Black women welcomed by the university community? 
How are they treated by their institutions.^ Are they PuludeJ 
in the informal as well as formal aspects of university life.' Jn 
what degree do issues such as racial and sexual harassment 
affect them? 

■ Do university services and programs meet the needs of 
Black women? Are their needs being met by liie counseling 
centers, student life services, and career devek^pment nffices.^ 

■ Does the curriculum reflect the culture and ci^ntributu^ns 
of Black women? 

■ Do Black women faculty members and ad mi nistrntius par- 
ticipate in the governance and pcolicv-making arenas of their 
institutions? Do they have clear lines of communication 
through which they can make their concerns heard within 
the campus conimunity? 

■ To what extent have traditional methods and strategies 
that are used to attract and retain students, fa* ulty members, 
and administrators been successful for Black women' Are 
other more specific strategies needed? 

■ Do Black women students find adequate mentors to help 
them guide their cpreers? 

■ Are financial aid services sufficient for the needs of Black 

o 
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women' 

■ Are Black women t.uultv incinluTs and administrators 
tre.ited similarly to Bl.uk men, white men, and white women 
m tenure and proinodon pr(H esses' 

■ Is the SI hi^l,ir'.hi[^ and resear*. h ot IiLu k w omen as \ alued as 
that ot men .ind wh.'te women' N it judged b\ the same 
cntci ia' 

■ What factors can enhance the success ai Black women 
students, f,Kult\ inembeis. .inJ administrator^ in pursuing 
their I areer goals' 

■ Do uni\ersit\ offii lals and tacult\ members on predomi- 
ii.mtK white campuses as well as an historically Blac! cam- 
puses understand t' j gencier issues and the ethnic/ racial 
issues that affect Blai k women? 

This report begins to answer some of these questions Ideally, 
u will stimulate institutions to answer them more fully and to 
raise additional questions as well 

The University Culture for Students 

"(The itniu'rsit>/ is a u/utc, traditional, malc-oncnlvd socict) that 
ex/)CLt> ur% htdt' of uomcn But it exptxts even less of Black 
it^'omen like me " 

In 1^*8(\ Black students were 8 6 percent of the tc^al under- 
graduate enrollment in higher education institutions. Black 
women constituted 5*-> 6 percent of the total Black under- 
graduate enrc^llment that year, up frc^m 54 5 percent in 1^76.'^ 
^X'hile Black women tend to mnjor in education, the social 
sciences, and the humanities, there has been an increasing 
shitt m recent years to majt^rs in business, computer science^ 
math, and engineering At tho professional graduate level, 
the nuniber of Black female students in medicine, law, and 
health sciences is int reasing steadily while the number of 
Black wo»nen seeking Ph.Ds is increasing mc^re slowly. 

Among the lew explorations n( the different experiences of 
Black men and women in college are studies by Jacqueline 
Fleming and Walter Allen. Thev found that: 

■ IMacl-' wi^men become less assertive when they are educated 
'vith men 

■ Black women sometimes beluAC that the\ are less compe- 
tent than men 

■ Black women lose sume social assertivcness skills in Black 
colleges, but not iri white colleges where Black men are fewer 
m I lumber 

■ Black women often suffer from em(Uional pain, social 
isolatu^n, or .irou'-ed fears about their competence." especially 
at prcdc^mmantly white colleges and universities" 

Once Black women get to campus they are members c>f a 
community that tends to treat them differently than it does 
Black males, white males, and white females Isolation, invisi- 
bility, hostility, indifference, and la.k of understanding of 
Black women's experiences are all too often part of the climate 
that Black women may face on campuses. 
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Black women students on preJtmuii.intU white tanipuses 
arc rarely integrated into the life niid tulture of then institu- 
tions, nor are there clear path<; ft>r them to et^^eet ehnn^e As 
Dons Wright notes in F^er study of respim^e^ tii th(* needs ^.f 
minority students, "A raciallv naive or insensitive campus 
environment, one that i nnn-atteptin^ tif mmnriry students' 
cuhural and racial distinctiveness, can thwart nr stifle devel- 
opnent. In turn, thwarted uevclopment places students at 
risk educationally and emotionally."' Jacqueline Fleming, in 
her study of Black m>Tles and females in predurnmantlv white 
colleges, also found thar overt and covert racism in faL jltv/ 
student relationships ereates a l lunate of hostility and leicL- 
tion as well as lasting psychological damage Examples fmrn 
students responding to rSE>X V questionnaire illustrate thi^. 

**When we talk about Black issues in class 1 am t lied 
upon, but not at any other time, I ani always used as an 
example. As far as vvhite students go 1 am usualb' ig- 
nored if I attend social events " 

"My teachers, all but one, don't know K ; to treat me 
They arc always slightly surprised when I ask a probing 
or thoughtful questic^n." 

"As a graduate stud«Mit. I v^ as har.ically ignored, ^he only 
exception to this was one tenured professor, a Black mar., 
who consistently encouraged me evcii though i was not 
in his program. I took only one course from him but 
he. . .encouraged my scholarship. He also published and 
gave me credit for two case studies I had completed for 
his class. He was one of the mam reasons I stayed on'' 

"Sometimes ! used to think t^hat I vyas imagining .his 
treatment of isolation. Then I would talk to mUlv Black 
women about it and they would talk about it too - it was 
not just me, but I thought it was, at ^east for the rirst 
year, 

"I experience isolation because I am estranged ^rom both 
Black and white students. White students ignore rne 
because all they see :r, my blackness. They do not care to 
know me as a person, as a woman. From other Blacks I 
am isolated because I am West Indian. I am culturally 
different," 

Classroom Dynamics 

"Black students often report that the professors tone of voice or 
facial expressions display disbelief or surprise u /ien they respond 
correctly or otherwise show good performance Black students 
report that professors offer little guidance and criticism of Biatk 
Q lents* work,,,. Professors will often make stereot^/pical com- 
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mcnt\ dhout Blacks uir/iour btinsi auarc oj the hurtful impact that 
ihc^c Lommcnr^ can fuu c on Black students, particularly when they 
imph that Blach are less competent than u hires "'^ 

"VV'/iirc students ^ct the most attenu, n from it'uchers and Black 
stiulcnts ^t't the least (if re nr urn from their reachtrs, and faculty 
spend le^s time ansutring questions of Black students This re- 
scari^h indicates thj.it the mapr problem Black students are having 
at pred(nninanth uhite cnlLxes is thiit they are ignored in the 
dassroom 

The differential treatment of Black women students in the 
classroom may serve only to make them feel even more 
isolated from the campus community PSEW has discussed 
elsewhere that in selecting and reacting tv^ university environ- 
ments, females tend to be more attuned to the personal 
supportiveness of their environment than males; that both 
men and women faculty members may communicate sex- 
related and racial insensitivity to their students; and that 
these classroom es^periences have an overall negative impact 
on women's and minority students' educational and career 
development."^ Yet few researchers have questioned or an- 
alyzed specifically \vhat happens to Black female students in 
the predominantly vvhite classroom. What is evident, given 
the literature on minorities and women in general, is that a 
double bias exists in which Black ^vomen are judged on the 
basis of preconceived notions about women and Blacks, The 
following discussion highlights factors that discourage or pre- 
vent Black females' full participation in the classroom. 

Intellectual competence and leadership ability are qualities 
most often attributed to wh'te males. The result is that com- 
petent, dynamic Black females are treated as if they are excep- 
tions rather than the rule,' A student respondent notes, "My 
professor in biology did not know liow to treat me. He seemed 
surprised when I told him I wanted to be a doctor" 

Black women students may be treated differently on the 
basis of gender by Black male faculty members and diuerently 
on the basis of gender and/or race by white male and white 
female faculty members, A student at a Black college notes, "I 
have this older Black male professor who does not want to 
listen to me when I raise gender issues m claSvS. It really upsets 
me because the majority of students in the class are female," A 
reentry student also notes, "While piofessors don't have a 
corner on the market for sexism, some Black male professors 
have the same value system as do white males regarding the 
role of women," 

In predominantly white institutions, tl^ e pa-adox of under- 
attention and overattention is experienced by Mack women. 
On one hand. Black women and their comments may be 
Ignored in some classes and in seminars while, on the other 
hand, they may be called upon to represent their raceJ^ An 
undergraduate student comments, "On the days I know they 
are going to talk about Black issues, I don't go because I know 
she IS going to call on me and it makes me uncomfortable." 
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Another student, who wants to LC»ntiihutc hut is itznorcJ 
until the class is discussing BlaLk issues, sn\'s, "It rcalK up^ct^ 
me that many times 1 know the answer, but mv teaLlur will 
call on me to answer ijuestions about Bhuk Nsue^ or Bl.kk 
women's issues, but not general issues." And finally, a ^radu 
ate student notes, "As an older graduate student, and tre- 
qucntlv the only minority Istudetitl, I sometimes feel that ni\ 
comment*; and opinions are held up ps though I speak for the 
entire Black race Such s.veeping generalization^ are ncitluT 
fair to mc personally nor to Blacks m general ' 

Students (especially graduate studenis) whose research fo- 
cuses on issues of particular concern to Black women ma\ be 
dismissed, devabied, oi not enthusiasts ally supported ' A 
graduate student respondmg to the questionnaire notes, 
'*When I told my adsisor I wanted to do my thesis (»n Blai.k 
women arid economic development, he did not know what to 
say. He finally said that if I could find someone from outsid? 
the department to sit on my committee, it would be t^ka\'. To 
this day, the department has not been supportive of what I 
want to do/' 

Black female students are often excluded from the informal 
and social aspects of their departments and in^titut!t)ns- 
sometimes by white women as well as by white men. '' In a 
women's studies seminar, one Black student found her instrui- 
tor resistant when the student challen^. J her about Black 
women's experiences 'i was surprised to find this professtir 
who was really in tune to most issues . . . became hostile w hen I 
told her that her generalizations about Blacks were not true." 

Black women students, like other women students, may be 
viewed or treated in a sexual way, which can lead tt) incre.ised 
sexual harassment or to a "distancing" between the student 
arid the faculty member.-* A reentry student, in resptmse to 
the rSEW questionnaire, talked about the anger she felt when 
sF e dropped a class because she felt uncomf(^rtahle vyith the 
sexual advances the faculty member w.is making. "I am n 
smgle parent paying my own way through SLht)ol, and I was 
so upset about th's man coming on tt) me that I just drtipped 
the class in the middle of the quarter. I w'll now have to pa\ 
again to take it over" 

Misinterpretations of Black women's behasior ma\' c^fteii 
m*^erfere with the establishment of rapp(Ut between student 
and faculty member. For example, a Black woman's silence 
may be interpreted as sullenness, while an assertue verbal 
remi.rk may be interpreted as a challenge or as disrespect - 
Black students often find themselves in a "Catch-ZZ" sirua- 
tion; they may be punished if the\ use their survival skills A 
student writes, "The process of survival makes vou hard ?ud 
aggressive. The system arouses you mentally and physically 
You are isolated. You are conditioned to think you are dumb 
Your reaction, if you have any sense of self, is an aggressn e 
one."^' 

Stereotypes about Black women often can mask the reality 
of their experiences. For example, Black women are culturally 
Q retyped as being independent, emotionally str(^ng, and 
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Lap.iblt n\ taking i.ire of them^cb.e^ Thi^ stereot\pe tibsLures 
tlu f.Kt that Blaik women students (like white women ^tu- 
dent^) ha\e trtuibk .i^^ertiiui thein^ehe^ in ^ome ^etting^ 
f*.Kult\ inenihers aiKl adinmNiraiors nia\' be utiaware that 
Bl.uk w onierVs "touehiU'vs" vonietniu's tna^k^ uiuertainty and 
\ uliierahilit> 

Recommendations 

11 Help profe^Hirs di^io\ er the JetMee to w hich their opinions 
and attitudes tend to perpetuate the r.kial ^uppo^itums of 
tiieir ow n i ulture 

□ Helfi ta^ultv members explore their .tUitudes, perceptions, 
.ind oeha\ lors toward PLkk women students and tcnyard 
issues of race and sex Condiut special workshops to raise 
.r.varenevs and initiate ( hange. Black women consultants can 
be c'snc'cialb' helpful in this enterf^nsc 

□ Distribute materials about Bl.ick women -such as this re- 
port and others iii the biblic^graphv~to faculty members. 

n Incorporate into faculty development and orientation pro- 
grams issues concerning Blacks m general and Black wc^men 
in particular 

D Urge facult\ members to make special effc^rts to he avail- 
able tc^ Black women students who need assistance. Faculty 
members should not assume, however, that Black women a 
[XHu'v prepared. Ton often, faculty members rely c^ti pre\ iou.» 
experiences with poorly prepared students and ha\e lower 
expectations for their Black female students. 

The Intersection of Racism and Sexism 

"V\"/ii/e more' t/uni hidf oj all co/Ztjet- stiu/t'nts hdicvc thuit rdations 
hctuccn unites and minojitics on thcu carn/juscs arc 'friendly hut 
<int l/osc,'-^/ /)c'rcc'rit thcic is ui^ud f)TCjUc/icC at their school " ' 

racist the ims at j\iteinit\ j)ani^s^ suhth difjerent treatment h\ 
[^rojessors, and epithets sc rtuc/c'<i on d(}imit(n\ room doors In 
the u'iike oj (these j ineidents, some colle^^es and unwersUies have 
mounted /noj^nuns tn sensitize studeuts^ jaLidt\ members^ and 
admmistnitor^ to laeial issues"- 

''Almost eiery facidt\ member uhoni / mtervieued nas a^huimed 
to find racial prejudue in him oi he) self To eounter this shiinie 
u hue faLidt\ looked awa\ from issues oj niee for jear of haiin^ to 
/"iec(»mt more aware oj their oun almost unuii/mi^^ prejudiLe 

"Personal thre^it {to Hiuient^j is ii majoj picssure (m percent of 
the p'-edominanth uhitc ^ampusc^ Bhuk students (both men and 
uonicn) are ^pendin^ more oj their time ^opin^ uith oieit and 
eoieit threats tlum attending jtoj the Lompetcmies that the\ {^o to 
college to attain "* 

Minc)rity students often fKTceue the c.impus as hostile and 
unsupportive. Toc^ often c.impus administrators are unaware 
of ov tolerate racism, sexism, and other overt atid ccwert 
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biases. 0\'cr the pdst few yedrs, there has been an mt reusing 
number of racial it idents on college campuses Some see in 
these incidents evidence of a new racism; others say it is not 
new at all but is the re>ult of the presence of more out,«^poken 
Blacks on predominantly white college campuses and more 
campus administrators who are struggling to deal with racism 
on their campuses m wavs that the larger sol Jet v has nntr^ 
What has nc^t been e\:* mined in many dlstus^lo^s of racism 
on campus l^ how Black women are uniquely affected bv 
discrimination based on rate and sex. Gender harassment - 
any expression of generalized sexist attitudes -frequenth oc- 
curs with racial harassment Racism and stxism are often 
fused in the images men typically have of Black women- 
especially dealing with sexualit\ and sexual actn ity but in 
other areas as well The following examples illustrate how 
racial and sexual issues are often combined: 

■ At the University of Alabama, a cross was burned on the 
lawn of the house where the Alpha Kappa Alpha sororitv (an 
international sorority founded bv Black women) w?s to move 
The sorority e\'entually mosed in The two white male stu- 
dents who set the fire were expelled. (Subseeiuently, a member 
of the Black women's sorority was elected homecoming 
queen.)-' 

■ Two white males at University of California-Berkeley hung 
a Black woman's bicycle in the showers in her dormitory 
White students tended to see the incident as a routine college 
prank. Black students alleged that the episode was racially 
inspired. 

■ A white professor at Georgia Southwestern College has 
been suspended with pay pending an ins'cstigation o\ a Black 
female St uaent's allegation that he used a profane racial slur to 
address hen The student charged that the tenured member of 
the English department had made the remark to her when 
she went to his office to withdraw from his class. The student 
bald she had withdrawn because of alleged racist ov ertones in 
the professor's remarks during class discussions.^' 

■ Another incident involved racial slurs painted on the steps 
of Mount Holyoke, a women's college, as well as a rumor that 
a white student in a Ku Klux Klan outfit at a Halloween party 
won a prize for the costume.^-^ "Racism is someth. j; I've felt 
ever since 1 came up here, but it's always been latent," said one 
Mount Holvoke senior. "Now white U. Mass. men are warn- 
ing Black Mount Holyoke women to stay away from [the U. 
Mass.] campus." A subsequent teach-in on racism attracted 
more than six hundred studt nts at Mount Holyc:)ke. 

■ At the University of Pennsylvania, a white fraternity was 
closed after Black students protested a party at which two 
Black women performed a strip tease show.^^ 

■ At one university, a fraternity distributed a poster of a 
Black ^'oman with the caption, "Play with me." 

■ A fraternity at a southern college was suspended for one 
year after members admitted including a racial slur directed at 
Blick women in the college yearbook. 

Q ' i incidents such as these, it is difficult to identify whether 
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or how much the attitudes and behav iors are based on racism 
or sexism It h J ear, lunve\'er, that racial and sexual stereo- 
types work together to remforce negative images of Black 
wcnien 

Curricular Issues 

"There /tx',s been a failure of the cionLulum to keep up unth the 
scholarship on minority and uomens studies The curriculum is 
not piepann,^ siudrHs to deal uith the multicultural society in 
ichiLh they live have to help indents understand each other 
and perhiips be able to Lessen some of the tensions that arc part of 
society 

"Tfiev [Black males and females} are ig wred per'^onally and in the 
curriadum The Black expeuence is no: given any acknowledg- 
ment at ally and at the iame time, itiajority students are being 
deprived of information about the Black experience, , . , This leads 
to a ^reat deal of underlying tennon, and to address the problem 
long term, universities must change the mture of the curriculum, 
change it so that all Americans are acknowledged .and the 
curncidum does not promote 'gnorance.*^^^ 

The I%Os and the 1^70s saw the development of Black studies 
and women's studies programs acr(iss the country. In many of 
these programs and departments, however, the concerns of 
Black women are peripheral. Black studies programs often 
Ignore Black vomen's issues, while the women's studies curric 
ulum often focuses on the concerns of white women. Beverly 
Guy-Sheftall and Patricia Bell-Scott note; "Although the femi- 
nist movement on campus has tried to represent the cross- 
cultural orientation of all women, the movement at its best 
has attempted to transcend rather than confront the racial 
tensions and the complexities resulting from Black women's 
involvement m the movement.'"' 

The programs in women's studies and Black studies depart- 
ments are usually administered by white women and Black 
men, not Black women. Thus, Black women find themselves 
in situations where their concerns often are not heard or, at 
best, where assumptions are made about their needs that are 
not based on facts. As one of the respondents to the question- 
naire noted, **ln my women's studies class we had very little 
time to talk about the Black family and the role of Black 
women. That's what I took it for." To overcome this, some 
Black feminists advocate the establishment of a separate Black 
women's studies curriculum where Black women scholars 
have control of the content. 

Recommendations 

□ Develop special courses on Black women. 

□ Hold conferences and workshops for faculty members and 
students on Black women's issues. 

□ Encourage faculty (by released time, for example) to attend 
workshops on how to integrate material about minorities— 
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espotiallv Black \\i mien- into then niniii^trcAin ( iH»r^c"- 

□ Eneourage campu^ librnric^ to (.ollcLt nnJ puWu ize inAiv- 
rials about Black women. 

□ Ensure that Bl.kk women's i^^ue^ are ui\en .mention 
whenever pro^ram^ are cie\elinx\i uMuerTiiiii^ Bl.Kk i^^'ie- 

□ Use the expertise <i{' Black taeultv memher^ to pLin Lanipu^ 
and cominunitv programs that suppt^rt ai^ underst.ii-iJine ol 
Black culture For example, the Univer^its o( Texas Au^tn^ 
produce^ a radu^ program L.illeJ Mt^ Bia< k AnuiKa" that 
showcases Bk\k re^e.JrJi issu<'s ' 

Black Women and Their Choice of Study 

*Oru' dassmatv hiid a profcssoi wU her that HMin^ Aimt Ji> u l// in 
math hvcavw thc\ lack spatial sense and miith vi^rise ua^ a 
straight 'A stiuicnt and this hku her mind 

'7 Uiis 171 a class u hew ur necJeti to Jo ii iinmp project .Ml o/ r/u 
^n)i{/>s formed uithout mc, so the professor ufi^ /on J rn c^^^l:^ 
mc They tried to delegate the important ta.sks to ihtrn'^ehcs and 
tried to give me the trn lal assignments J set thev\ ^irai^hi, thouiih 
Any activity that rcLiuired f^roup uo^' uas a tremendous stnim diw 
to prejudicial attitudes 

Black women, like white women, ha\c been encouraged to 
major in the traditional '^helping" fields (education, ^(xial 
work, nursing) as well as the serial and behavioral sciences, 
the humanities, and the fine arts Recent research and statisti- 
cal data show, hcnvever, ihat Black students are diversif\ing 
their choices of major into nc^ntraditional fields such busi- 
ness, chemistry, and mathematics 

At historically Black colleges, the entire unuersitv structjre 
IS geared toward scrs'in^ the needs o( Black student s (biuh 
male and female) and validating their w(Uth 'Students 
Predominantly white colleges do not generally operate with 
this same tradition and philosophy"^' Although Black colleges 
only enroll 30 percent of all Black students in the country, a 
larger percentage ( f Black students successfully c(miplete thcK 
degree at Black colleges The greater success of Black colleges 
in retaining and graduating Black students -especially in such 
fields as agriculture, biology, computer science, and business- 
attests to Black colleges' ability to provide the kind of intellec- 
tual and environmental support taat fos:eis Black student s' 
success.''"* In some Black colleges however. Black women stu 
dents (hk<^ white women in predominantly white institutions) 
actually set their goals lower than men. They perform nmre 
poorly in math, experience more anxiety (luring c omf^etition, 
and express more dissatisfactuni with their academic perfor- 
mance than men/^ 

Often, Black women— like white women-are unprepared 
for math and science courses because they base been under- 
prepared in high school, Bla( k women who major in non- 
traditional fields such as mathematics, science, engineering, 
O computer science face the same kinds of difficul les that 
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Bl.i\k wometi m all ui^^ iplhics i^ias lh--, in< hiding 

■ e%perien< mg dmmushcd ^c\{ confidence ^ik h .is feeling less 
piep.ired in relation to Jasvniat^s 

■ le.irnini; how to .idjust t<^ a prc<loniinantK white and male 
einironment, Lultur.tl b<irruTs, and r.ici.il isol.ition 

■ experiencmu negative tacultv exoeaations 

■ dealme uith .i kuk <A l.uult\ role modeU 

A icp<^rt on the ra< lal ^bn^.ue at the M.isv.idu'vct.s Institute 
ot Technolot;\ vtniMiianzes tlv experieines o{ BKuk women 
(and mcn^ sUiJents m the iieljs ol math, s^ieti^c and engi- 
nce'-iniz [TedoipinantK whuL campus It concludes that 
BLn.1- students (huth female and m.ile) fa<e the same pressures 
that <in\ student would (.K.idemic workload, pa«.e, general 
adiustmetus), hut that there art <uidituinal race-related pres- 
surt^s that ir.ake an alrcacK demanding experience wo^se 

Recommendations 

Some ke\s to success ft^r Bkuk wi>nien students w ho \y need 
extra encour.igement to pursue careers m nontraditional 
fields are 

U Programs m elementarv and middle school lo encou»*age 
students to embark on scientific and teelinical careers '"* 

□ Mentors and role rntideb throughout students' higher edu- 
cation experience.'' 

□ Suppti^tM'e programs in undergraduate and graduate 
sch{\M that help build and maintain students' >elf-esteem as 
well as sharpen their academe skills/' Minority affairs officer 
and WLmiens ^enters can be espetiallv heljiful. 

n Pacultv members wiv. interact with student, and demon- 
strate confidence in students' ability to learn 
n Small-group aiid col la bo rati* j learning, especially m tech- 
nical disciplines such as mathematics, science, computer sci- 
ence, and engineering L'ri Treisman has established sut h a 
progran* at the Unu'eisity of C3alif(irnia-Berkeley that helps 
nunority students excel m matheraatRs 

Residential and Social Life 

''You re usualh the onl\ Black person m \our class Theie's no one 
heTj to rdate to - thi't leiivc \ou U^kcd up in m)w loom, uauhinji 
T\\ listenini^ to \oui tapes, iind j^oin^ home on the weekends 

'\Ahother example ofjewd h\ a Bla^^k graduate studeni (and echoed 
/n titlicr BUuk U'onun) umLCined the health cenrer 'You stare 
them or somcthnj^ The\ (nue ms) walk into a room and Black 
u mc'Ti are there and thc\ jump v^d\he th ■\ tune apprehensions 
ahou, as it \ just num' i<nnfoitidfh' m^t to ,i,'f>'"' 

The cjualitv Lif the soi i.il and residential life that Black women 
experience ^ an base a prc^tound an.d lasting effect on the 
maturity', growth, and self-esteem of Bkick women students. 
Historically Black c (^lieges and unu'crsities ha\'e, for more 
fh.m a Lcntury, prosided residential and social environments 
where young Black womeri could develop within a relatively 
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safe envronmcnt, free from racism, but not nLcessanly from 
sexism.''' Predominantly white colleges and universities may 
provide broader educational opportunities for Black women 
students but they treat Black womc-n differently on the basis 
of both race and gender.' "^he following discussion highlights 
factors that affect the lives of Black women on residential 
campuses and present barriers to their acti\e participation in 
university life 

Because there m^-^v be few Black female students on pre- 
dominantly white Lampuses, and because white and Black 
women may find it difficult to socialize with each other, 
Black women often spend time alone in their residence halls 
Some residence hall advisors do not respond in a serious 
manner to concerns raised by Black women or other women 
of color about problems in the dormitoiy. Advisors may not 
be aware of the affirmative action policies and mirority stu- 
dent services cn campus and therefore are not able to be very 
helpful to students seeking advice. 

Petty hostility toward women and racism toward minority 
women is often expressed in social and residential settings. I", 
some colleges, posurs and fiyers that stereotype minority 
women have been allowed to remain on the walls of residence 
hails. White fraternities and sorc^rities sometimes sponsor 
events that are offensive to Black women students: fraternity 
men have dressed as members of the Ku Klux Klan, staged 
mock hangings, or hired Black strippers. Activities sponsored 
by Black women's oiganizations are often undervalued or 
ignored. 

Black women students, like all students, want to make 
friends and grow socially within the college environment. 
These concerns are a challenge for Black students if they 
perceive little within that environment that allows them to 
experience a sense ot belonging-an essential component for 
social adjustment. In this section we will look at dating, soc- :l 
activities, and student government and leadership issues. 

Dating. Dating can be problematic for Black women on 
both Black campuses and white campuses because there are 
fewer and fewer Black males on either kind oi campus. On 
some college campuses, the ratio of Black women to Black 
men is two to one.'^ Additionally, Black males tend to date 
interracially more often, while Black females do not cross 
racial lines as frequently." One student respondent to the 
PSEW questionnaire notes, *A lot of women are upset if there 
are no men in their lives and there is some hostility toward 
interracial couples." Tension is thus created between Black 
and white women as well as between Black women vying for 
attention from Black men. Says one student, "Lots of people 
don't even speak to you. They are busy competmg with you, 
with everyone, for the attention of the few brothers."'^ One of 
the student respondents comments, "1 tell my Black women 
friends they do not have to sit in the dorms on the weekends 
and look at each other, they can go out together. Or they can 
date white men or other minority men. 1 have done that." 
^niinselors have noted that a lack of opportunities to date 
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may affect tl\e emotional well-being of some students, interfer- 
ing with their mental health as well as their ability to concen- 
trate on their studies 

Social activities. One of the most stable and enduring 
stKial outlets for Black women on both Black and white 
campuses has been the Black sorority For example, Delta 
Sigma Theta, one of several major national and international 
Black women's ^Greek service organizations, has more than 
125,000 members, many them famous Black American 
w^omen such as Barbara Jordan, Shirley Chisolm, and Lena 
Home ^ As Margaret Edds writes in the Los Angeles Times, 
"What the Black sisterhood offers Hlack women then and now 
IS psychological strength in an often hostile environment 
(both within and without the university), a place of comfort 
and purpose for Black students whose opportunities were 
limited by whit^? society; anu a source of leadership training 
for the roles that Black women would play in the larger 
soccty.'"^"^ Additionally many of these sororities have comple- 
mentary relationships with Black fraternities, and often pro- 
vide the opportunity for Black men and women to meet and 
socialize. 

Student government and leadership. Student government 
activities on campus can provide a way for Black female 
students to develop leadership skills and self-esteem. It is no 
accident that Black women's colleges like Spelman and Ben- 
nett graduate women who develop leadership skills as a part 
of their college experience. The majority of Black women m 
higher education do not have the benefit of an all-female, all- 
Black environment in which to grow. On predominantly 
white campuses and on coeducational Black campuses, Black 
women do not often take lead'^rship roles. They must deal 
with both gender biases and racial barriers.''^ Several of the 
respondents to PSEWs questionnaire addressed this issue: 

"There v/ere so few Blacks on campus that I had no Black 
constituency — My supporters were a coalition of wom- 
en, minorities, and w'hite rralcs who wanted to see 
change" 

*1 don't have time for student government or campus 
politics-I am really too busy with the politics of survival: 
trying to get my degree and keep my job." 

Recommendations 

□ Develop student services that reflect the presence of Black 
women on campus. For example, train resident assistants to 
deal not only with racial and sexual icsues but also those that 
affect Black and other minority women. 

□ Ensure that programs (such as films and speaker series) 
include Black women's concerns. Invite Black women to speak 
on campus. 

n Establish centers where Black students can meet for social 
and educational exchanges. While these centers may be con- 
sidered separatist by some on predominantly white campuses, 
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these centers provide an *'i)a'^i^/' a phuc w Ikto BKuk '^tuJcnt^ 
feel comfortable on prodominaiulv \s hue tampu^eK Thev aUo 
provide a place where Black wiMiien and men tan meet and 
socialize with each other Center'^ of thi-^ typo exist, for o\anv 
pic, at the University of Masvichusetts-BL)ston, Harv ard Uni- 
versity, and the Massachusetts histitute i>f Tct hnoll>J:!;v 
□ Support the establishment of networks and i>rpini:ation^ 
for Black women students who are members of special groups 
(for example. Black women reentiv students, Bhuk women'^ 
lesbian groups; or Black women m particular fields of siudv) 

□ Create special plactv. on campus for Black reentry women 
For example, Chatham College (PA) ha^ set aside a special 
dormitc^ry to take care of the needs of returning wt^niei. 
students including Black wi>inen** 

□ Encc^urage Black female student^ to participate in le.ider- 
ship activities such as student associations, student tlubs, and 
internship programs, Universitv persiMinel can tap Black 
women's professional organizations ti> help provide mentors 
and role models. The Council of \*egri> ^XoInen aiul numer- 
ous sororities have local i! pter^ that can provide Bhuk 
female students with leadership L>ppL>rtunitie^ 

□ If the campus store sells toiletries, include )U'rM>n.il l.uc 
Items for Black women 

Reaching Out to Black Women Students 

''Institutions that arc most suax'ssful m ^nuluatm^ m\n()ui\ "stu- 
dents have developed lyTOf!,Tams and vniccs not onh to meet the 
needs of minority student^, hut aho to afjat other colL'^c students, 
faculty and the administration through po^itwc cndor .cmcnt of 
cultuyd and acadern c dn erMt\ 

"Unit'erNities fiencralh do not tok'raw [^larmr (/c/icicjuiv's oi ">ijni 
mal productivity m thc\i athlete piu^^unv^ o) '^^cal ^att^. u h\ i< it 
tolerated among rctentiori ph)\^ram\'''' 

"There must he some eiulrnie of mstitutionui lononitmeut to the 
needs of Blaek or minority student^ The in'^titunou tho: anc< not 
have a cadre of Bluik professors and udministnitoi s is ^o\n^ to hai e 
a tough time selling itself to Blaek stiuic?irs 

The attitudes and hehas'iors of faculty members, stuilent 
services staff members, i>ther campus employes, and student 
peers frequently determine how well — or how poi>rly- women 
students are served.*" Uniwr^ity academic programs and sup- 
port services may overli^ok the needs of Black women students, 
There IS increasing aneidinal as well as statistical evideiue that 
minority students academu suicess in college k linked to 
certain emotic^nal, social, and ni ademic .supports as well as to 
positive campus environmental factors that encouragi' ami 
challenge minority students to aihieve.'* There is an ahun- 
dance of research that attempts to prednt which students w ill 
drop out c:)f college pnd why' Students drop out for many 
^"^ons; some are alterable, si^ne are not/'" 
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Mik.h.k'1 Nettles, a re^e.iri.her with the Hdui.itional Testing 
Sor\ke, s,i\s that one Jeternunant oi a ^tudentV satisfaction 
with his or her uni\ersit\ experuiuc is the perception of 
disk. I innn.ition directed .ig.nnst hmi or her "In terms of sue- 
k.e^s I rediitors tlu he^t predktor of performance among 
people m u>lle^e, re^^udless of whcMier the> are Black or 
white, is the feeling ot dis^ rimin.ition People who feel less 
disL riiuinaied .i^.un^t r.ui.ilK tend to perforin better at uni- 
\et^tt\."' Be.itri: C Clewell ,ind Mv ra S luklen e\.im:ned 
Uuir universities with ^ULie^sful retention rate^ and fL>und 
that thev h.td nine factor^ m lOiniuon, 

■ ile.ir polity statement^ o'-> retention 

■ institutional lommitments to retention from the top down 

■ mstitutionalizaticin of retention programs 

■ fa\or.ihle institutional ( liiu.itc 

■ LOinprehcnsne student ^erxkes 

■ dedkated stafi 

■ data lolleitiok 

■ faailtN support 

■ nonsti^matization ot the particip.'.p.i^ 

Se\iral support servues and retennou pm^r.ims within 
k-olle^^es and universities are of speo.il valiK' to Bl.ick women 
fanaiKial aul ciuinseling, adv isiiiiz, menti^in^, .ind le.irning 
.issis[.uuc will be disaissed later m [h.s p.ipei 

Recommendations 

[] liurease »he preseiue of Bhkk female f.kulty members and 
.idiiiinistrators on ».ampus Thev an be n^le models for Black 
females as well asothei stuilents who m.u not be aciusti^med 
to s(^'(^in;^ BLkk women in leadership pos)tu>ns 
n Hexeli^p iinuprehciisive reiruilment and retention initia- 
n\es that involve the entire unnersity [insure that resources 
.ire alioiateil from the ti>p din\ n *'7'he Madison Plan,*' devel- 
ofU'd at the L^iiversitv of ^X'lsl iMism -\1adison, r an example 
i>f this kind i>f lomprehensn e prc^gram Thi- plan amis to 
di>ublethe number i>f mint^rity students at U\X' Madison and 
adil nu^re than two hundred ininorit\' fai ult\ members, aca- 
denik staff, and classified staff m the next thieeto five > ears, 
n Erisure that retentu>n and reiruiimeni pro^^ranis deal spe- 
iifically with Black women 

□ Reflect in recruitment materials the dn'ersity that the cam- 
pus IS trying to foster, A photograph of a Black female student 
actively involved in campus life often says more to prospectiN'c 
stuilents than carefully prepareci speeches 

□ Sponsor activities that validate the preseme of Black fe- 
male students on camp^us For example, the University of 
California-Davis has an annual "Black Family Week" in 
whkh Black females play a key role. 

D Hnsure that outreach progr.uns, suih as summer i^rienta- 
tions, .ire attentive to the needs of Bhuk female students 
n Include Black women in c .ireer programs and other 
iiiiversit y-wide programmitm 

□ Eiuourag ''jkultN members and i b.urs of ck-pariments to 
seek out Black female studep.ts and iiuluue them in informal 
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gatherings with other students. 

□ Encourage recruitment officers and faeultv members to be 
open and honest about the campus, the curriculum, and the 
experiences of minority students, A program at Smith Col- 
lege (MA) uses its Black alumnae to tell students about the 
climate for Black women on campus. 

□ Examine retention strategies of historiLally Black colleges 
and determine which of these strategies could be implemented 
on your campus. 

□ Establish student peer workshops in which older Black 
female students are paired with younger students. 

□ Involve Black women alumnae in developing policies and 
procedures to create a non racist, nonsexist environment 
These women can serve as role models and mei-rors for Black 
women students-especially on predominantly white cam- 
puses. 

□ Incorporate the knowledge of Black parents into long- 
range planning on campus. Many Black parents are valuable 
resources because of their creativity in helping their children 
obtain college degrees 

□ Enlist the help of Black business owners and profession- 
als-including Black women- in rer^ntion efforts. These mem- 
bers of the community can play major roles .n encouraging 
and mentoring students. 

Admissions and Financial Aid 

It has been documented elsewhere that Black students (both 
male and female) are more likely to go into debt fo pay for 
their education than are white students.'^ These costs may 
also explain why many Black women students chot^se to 
spread out the cost of education hy attending school part 
time.'"* The admissions and financial aid prcKesses, which are 
often students' first exposure to the way a unn'ersity works, 
can set the tone for students' parncipation both within and 
without the unu'prsity 

Black women, like all other women and men Oi color, 
sometimes face discriminatc^ry treatment that hampers then- 
educational experience. Following arc examples of discrimina- 
tory treatment of Black women. 

■ Questioning Black women about their seriousness of pur- 
pose. ("Are you sure that you want to major m something this 
difficult?") 

■ Asking questions of PI i^k women, but not c^f men, related 
to their potential or aciual marital status. 

■ Treating part-time Black women studeni as if they were 
not serious or had less potennal than otiier applicants. 

■ Denying or limiting aid to part-time students, many of 
whom are Black women who may also have family and job 
responsibilities. 

■ Offering women and men with children different kinds of 
aid because of sex-hiased assumptions that rnen f^ouldcr 
more of the family costs.'^ Blnck women are more likely than 

te women to be single parents with tc^tal restK^nsibilit/ for 
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the economic support of their families.^ 

■ Approac'Mng the issue of marital status and family 
arrangements with little sensitivity to lesbian and gay stu- 
dents.'' 

■ Failing to ensure that Black women students are a ware of 
the financial aid process especially if they are the first in their 
family to go to college. Black women students need to have all 
available information, including exactly how much money 
they vN'ill need and how most effectively to descri'oe their 
strengths on admissions and application forms.'"^ 

Recommendations^' 

□ Examine criteria, rules, arid regulations for awards, fellow- 
ships, and scholarships periodically to ensure that Black wom- 
en are not excluded. 

□ Award grants rather than loans to Black women students 
whenever possible. If Black women students did not incur 
large loans for their undergraduate education, they might 
have a greater incentive to go on to graduate school. 

□ Encourage Black women to participate in on-campus work- 
study employment This would allow for riore involvement in 
the life and culture of the university. 

□ Develop career -oriented programs that are adaprabl*^ to 
the needs of working Blsck female students. The PACE pro- 
gram at California State University-Dominguez Hills offers a 
bachelor of arts degree to adult learners with classes held in 
the evenings and on the weekends at community sites.^^ 
Trinity College (DC) has a similar weekend B.A. program. 

Academic Advising and Mentoring 

"h IS clear to me that u'e as Nack administrators and faculty at 
both white and Black colleges can play a greater role in keeping 
Black students enrolled once they a-^c rca-uited. We must begin to 
examine critnially the quality and quantity of mentoring relation- 
ships with students V% can never establish too many of these 
relationships "^^ 

The rapport that develops between stuclents and their pro- 
fessors and academic counselors is often critical to students' 
success. Black women students frequently miss out on the 
experience of having a mentor or advisor they can look to as a 
role model. Black women faculty members and administrators 
are scarce on many campuses and those who are there are 
often overburdened with committee work and other obliga- 
tions. The lack of Black women leaders on college and univer- 
se \ campuses is a distinct disadvantage for Black women 
students. 

Unfortunately, Black female students frequendy neet with 
negative behaviors and attitudes that discourage them and 
diminish their efforts to be serious stud'^nrc Slack women 
may be encouraged to take courses and choose majors that 
continue to put them in traditionally Black and female occu- 
pations, such as teaching and social work. 
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Just as faculty members often kium' the nnme^ c^f move nidlo 
students than female students, faculty niemher'N may he 1ok«n 
likely to remember Hlack women's names. One wom.m notc\ 
"It really made me angry that even when I cor ret ted this 
person, he continued to slip and tall me by another person^ 
name; after a while I did not even bother to correct him" 
Some advisors may forget appointments ov spend le^s tune 
with Black women students than with others. 

Some people treat older Black uomen- reentry women-in a 
patronizing way.""* A returning elementary schtx^l teat, her 
notes, "My advisor did not evcii bother to find out ni> back- 
ground until I kept impressmg upon her the fact that I had 
already had university experience, albeit ten years ago" 

Some Black women find that, because then adv isors are 
uncomfortable with them, the advisors often do not give 
honest assessments of the students' strengths and weaknesses. 
Several respondents to the PSEVC questionnaire expressed 
concern that their ad isors tempts tt^ be "nice" made get- 
ting helpful feedback difficult. Black women express concern 
also that their ^ors do not really get to know them as 
people. Notes one woman, "I feci ^r- formal when 1 go in to 
talk to him. It \s like we are having a meeting with an agenda." 

While many faculty members and administrators see the 
establishment of mentoring programs as essential to retaining 
Blacks and women, ihere are different ideas about what ctMi- 
stitutes good mentoring,^' Ideally, a '^rofessoi takes an under- 
graduate or graduate student under his t^r her wmg, helps the 
student set goais and develop skills, and facilitates the stu- 
dents successful entry mto academu and profess'on.il t ir- 
cles.'^ Good mentoring programs provide the t^ppoitunitv tor 
both faculty and staff to share their expertise and insights 
with students either c^n a short- or It^ng-term basis Gcu^d 
mentors can be Black or white, female or male. It isn't easy for 
Black women students to find mennus for several reasc^ns. 
Many potential mentors are unfamiliar with Blaek issues nnd 
women's issues and may be unable tt^ relate tt^ the needs of 
Black women students, Many white mentcus-male and 
female-find it difficult to build a truly sharing e\perient.e 
with Black females.'' 

Research done at Hunter Ct^llege shtnv^ that white male 
mentors tend to view their male proteges as having Ic^ng term 
coiTimitr .cnt to their careers while they view their female 
protegees as needing help to get through schc^ol or to d'> a 
job."^ Although Black male mentcus may be aware c^f th: 
special needs of Black students, they are not always aware of 
the special needs of female students and may give Black 
women less support. 

Sc^me Black women dt^ not feel their menttus show ciMiimit- 
ment and belief in their capabilities. One woman respcMidcnt 
said, "1 am not ignored, but its just a pc^lue indifference that I 
feel." Research by Charles Willie and others shows that it 
takes "^any minority studeiits about four years to orient 
themselves and work to their full potential, white mentc^s 
Q be using white students as the model (or successful 
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beha\'ior.^* 

RLuk women are often perceued as "aggressiw" and 
'*pushv" if, in gradu.ue s<.hool, they insist on a mentor or 
someone who will be supportne within the derartmc.it. C^ne 
student ^ays, "I knew I w\is not going to hr assigned to a good 
mentor unless I made my vtMie heard. But it caused some 
problems because graduate students are to be seen but not 
heard" Herbert Exum, at North Carolina State University, 
also notes the miportance of Black graduate students not 
lea\ing the choice ot mentors to chance.*^' The real'ty, hcnv- 
ever, is that a Black female student wlu^ asserts herself may be 
further sterevUvped 

Older Black women mav ha\e a difficult time finding a 
menttu Some faculty members may doubt older students* 
seriousness of pur[H^se or thc\ mav mistakenly believe that 
older students do not need as much guidance. Other faculty 
members may be uncomfortable mentoring women who arc 
older than themselves *i guess I just could not behave y(^ung 
and nai\e enough 1 wanted someone 1 could talk with, not 
just stimeoiie tt^ tiilK at me," said one of the resp( mi dents 

Recommendations 

□ Train counselors to evaluate and espond to the academic 
needs of Black women students-cspeciallv reentry students- 
main of whtnn can afford lo take only a minimum number of 
courses. 

□ Encourage Black female students, and especially reentry 
students, to expkire a variety c^f pr.ictical skills such as math 
prc^fiuenc\' and ccMiiputer literacy. Jer*-cy City State Ctille^;^ 
has ,1 series o( (our day-long workshops designed to assist 
single mothers, displaced homemakers, and other reentry 
w<Mnen in updating skills and c cM'isidermg career changes and 

c^ptUMls. 

□ Work with f.uulty members to in< rease their .iwareness of 
the speuai views of Black women bv c]e\ eloping workshops 
ana discussions aiui disseminating materials. 

Graduate Students 

"WfiiU'.s this iouniT s j^oinji,' to look li/\c' in the next <.(>w/)(c oj t(c'c(k/cs 
ij uc lunc u {yo{yulation that is di pcT^i'nt noa u fute, and all 
the cdwMtcd fic()/)(c', all the U-adcrs arc u/utc' Were j^'omtj f(» 
huic a serious sense of soeial dishhution '*'' 

In addition to the isolitUMi and tru^trjtion that all under- 
graduates feel, graduate students often experience more subtle 
discrimination m their ciuirse of studv. Some belie\'e this niay 
be OIK c^f the reasons that Blacks (Kuh men and women) are 
choosing ncH tc^ pursue doctorates, but to go into fields rec|Uii' 
ing cMily a first professioiial degree (siuh as computer science 
or business). Still cMliers pomt out that Blacks (both men 
and wcMnen) graduate from professional schools at only slight- 
ly higher rates than from graduate schools Acccuding tc^ 
Michael Nettles of the EducaticMial Testing Service, many 
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minorities are entering the work for^e kooii as they grndu- 
ate from college "Their undergraduate de^ree^ m \'cxational 
areas like business adminbtranon, engineering, and health- 
related professions ha\e prepared them already for careers 
Up to 50 percent of undergraduates postpone or never pursue 
graduate education/**^ 

In I975-7b, Black women earned 8.7 pert^ent (I0,^7S) of 
Masters degrees. In N84-85 the numbers dropped to 6 1 
percent (8^739) as compared to 11.3 percent for all minority 
women and 82.3 percent for all white women in I%4-85 (all 
women bad a slight decrease in this area Mnce N74 -75) 

Black women earned 5.7 percent (442) of the doctorate*^ m 
1974-75, and 5.4 percent (5^3) of the doaorates in I%4-8S 
This compares to the 10,^ percent figure for all minority 
women and 34.1 percent for white women The doctorates 
awarded to Blacks (both men and women) are concern rated in 
education and the social st^iences, with le^s than 2 percent 
each m the physical sciences, the biological and life siicn^es, 
and engineering."^*^ 

As mentioned earlier, historically Black colleges and univer- 
sities have been successful m graduating students who go on 
to obtain doctorates. This is due, in large part, to the fact that 
they have a proven track record in hiring Blacks and offering 
educational and career opportunities for their students 
More than two-thirds of the professors and administrators in 
historically Black schools are Black and provide excellent rtile 
models for students. '"^ A study by Marion Brazziel Asstxiates 
on Black doctorate recipients from 197*^ to 1980 indicated that 
55 percent of the 6,320 Black doctorate recipients during that 
period received their baccalaureates from 87 histt>rically Black 
colleges and universities. *' 

In spite c^f the excellent job that historically Black colleges 
and universine.^ do in graduating large numbers ot Blatk 
Ph.D.s (males and females), Black women still face many 
obstacles. The follcnving discussion points out barriers that 
Black women c^ften face-in historically Black institutions and 
especially in predominantly white c(^Meges and uoiversities-as 
they consider graduate degrees, 

Barriers to the Graduate Degree 

Black women students often do no\ receive encouragement 
from counselors and advisors lO pursue graduate training. 
They may feel isolated on predominantly white campuses and 
may not get to know facultv members who can w rite letters of 
rec commendation or help them secuie financial assistance. A 
respondent to the PSEW c]uestionnaire luues, "I was never a 
part of the 'm* group m m\ deparrmenr, I never heard of the 
Scholarships or the special programs." 

Because of the nature and retjuirements c)f graduate train- 
ing, a students success is greaily affected bv the t /pe and 
quality of the relationships she develops both with facults 
members and with vnher students. Such relationships are 
jPoncMlly shaped through the close .issociation that tomes 



from being a research or teaching assistant. An analysis of 
1^^8S National Research Council data found that 13 percent of 
Black doctoral students (men and women) reported having 
leccived teaching and research assist a ntships during their 
graduate career. The figure for all graduate students who 
received teaching assistantships and research assistantships is 
30 percent Eight percent of Black graduate students received 
teaching assistants nips compared to 14 percent of all graduate 
students and only S percent of Black graduate students re- 
ceived research assistantships compared to 16 percent of all 
graduate students. These differences were especially c v'ident in 
the physical sciences where 42 percent of all students were 
supi^orted by research assistantships, but only 17 percent of 
Blacks received such awards. 

There is often not enough financial support available to 
Black female graduate students. Black women, whose average 
salaries are less than those of whites and Black men, are often 
reluctant to take out additional loans to pay for graduate 
education. In addituin, many single parents and reentry wom- 
en do not have the time or money for full-time graduate 
education. A respondent to the questionnaiie says, *'I would 
love to go to graduate school. But I have already borrowed 
from relatives to get this far; I cannot afford to go on " 

Despite the nuiiiber of Black women entering professional 
schools, the\ are often still viewed by others and view them- 
selves as strangers or outsiders. For example, the Black women 
who participated in a pilot study of law school students* 
perceptions of gender bias repot ^d that Black women volun- 
teered in class less often than men; Black women believed that 
their professors often ignored or overlooked them when they 
did volunteer; and as a result. Black women volunteered less 
and less frequently.'^'' A similar study conducted at Stanford 
University examined graduate students in the fields of sci- 
ence, engineering, and medical sciences: 13 percent of the 
respondents were minority men and women. The results 
showed that minority women (and women in general) were 
affected negatively by the sex of the advisor more often than 
men, had fewer responsibilities in their research groups than 
men, were less certain about holding academic appointments 
than men, published less than men, and showed less self- 
confidence overall than men.'' 

Black women often have their credentials tested over and 
over again. The\ must constantly fight the stigma of being 
perceived as an "affirmative acticMi t andidate" in graduate 
school. One woman at Stanford m engineering and physical 
s(.ieiues iHHes, "It was pointed out to me that I was female and 
a mint^ritv and otherwise would not be at Stanford. Also, 
(people said there was| no way 1 would pass qualifying exams, 
etc... Several times I nearly gave up because of this."''^'' 

Black females have even less access than white women or 
minoritv men ro informal interaction with their advisors 
outside the advist)r-adv i^ee relationship. Black women are less 
likelv to be invited to lunch, to be invited to the home of the 
advisor, or to be engaged in casual and spontaneous conversa- 
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tionJ^^ A graduate student rc^ipondin^ to the ^SE^X' questuin- 
naire says, "It was rc"'A' hnn^ not to \ ! hurt when my advisor 
would invit^ students (male, female, and white) out for n 
drink, and exclude me." 

Recommendations 

□ Encourage the establishment of Black v\'omen student sup- 
port groups and nct\\rrks within departments and a ross 
school boundaries. Encourage Black women to join profes- 
sional associations and the Black women's s'^'ocomn^ittees and 
caucuses within these associations. (A iistmg of these gro^'ps 
appears at the end of this paper.) Encourage students to find 
out what opportunities these organizations offer Black 
women. 

n Have Black women professionals visit campu*- and meet 
with Black female rtudents. 

□ Make sure that the needs of Black female graduate students 
are generally integrated into ovvrall graduate program poli- 
cies. For ex^'.mple, Black women should be made aware of, and 
encouraged to apply for, resources such as research oppor- 
tunities, financial aid packages, teaching and research assis- 
tantshjps, and mentoring opportunitiCL, 

□ Make special efforts to form partnership? with ^jvernment 
and business to develop financial support prt>grams for Black 
female students. The McK night Foundation and the Univer- 
sity of Florida are working together to bring more Black 
students into doctoral programs. Columbia University (NY) 
has established a doctoral program for minority women with 
a grant from the U.S. Depaitment of Educations Women's 
Educational Equity Act Program.'^'' 

□ Establish long-range planning programs to accommodate 
the needs of Black women graduate students. For example, 
the University of Tennessee-Knoxville, with a grant friMn the 
National Instit. te of Education, has established n three-yen. 
program »^o increase the participation of women and minor- 
ities in educational research. '^^^ 

□ Establish core graduate courses m writing .md research 
methods so that students can acquire or refresh their skills if 
necessary. 

□ Team Black female graduate students m their first term 
with active faculty researchers. This early mtntorship will 
help to orient students to the graduate program as well as to 
prepare them for the research they will be doing 

Pre-university Students 

The quality of precollegiate education is critical m determin- 
ing whether Black female students go on to higher eJui ation, 
what kinds of institutions the>' attend, how they pe^^,/rni, and 
whether or not thfy will be able to complete their university 
education.'^'' If Eilack girls are to choose careers in nontradi- 
tional fields such as math, science, computer science, an*' 
engineering, it is important that their academic and emoti -n- 
Q reparanon begin m grade school. The following are rec- 
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ommendations for lolleges and universities interested «n 
helping Black female students achieve at every level in the 
educational proiess 

Recommendations 

□ Establish partnerships with the elementary, middle, and 
secondary schools liiat feed students into university pro- 
grams. These partnerships should he considered investments 
(ov the future of the university as well as the community. 

□ 'Adopt" a school in the local area to en- ourage long- range 
plann ng for the presence of Black female students in college. 
Work with teachers at the public school to prepare prospec- 
tive Black female high schcx^l and junior high students for 
college. Ensure that existing programs with communitv 
groups a'' - not inadvertently excluding Black females. 

□ Involve Black girls in ^elf-esteem building activities early in 
their schooling Participating in writing and reading programs 
and academic competitions and sports are ways to develop a 
positive sense of self Universities '-an sponsor such activities 
throughout the ^ear or during sp<*cial summer sessions. 

□ Provide pre- and in-service training sessic^rs for teachers 
and administrators who work in predominantly Black pri- 
mary or secondary schools Participants should discuss the 
impact of ra< ial ami gender bias m the classroom, in the cur- 
riculum, and in society. For example, it is important for 
teachers and administrators to r<'COgni:e and counteract the 
ways m \\ hich girls learn that it is not appropriate for them to 
participate in certain "male" games, courses, or occupations. 
D Vt'ork with school counselors and teachers as they assist 
Black female students in understanding the relationship be- 
tween their education, their future careers, and other life 
captions 

n Establish specific programs to eiu ourage Bla» k female siu- 
dents to take courses m maihcmatus and science, beginning 
111 eJenienrary school and continuing through high school. 
Too i^ften, girls do not take the appropriate math classes to 
prepare them for technual careers. The Ihuversity of Kansas 
has established a program for grades five through nine. The 
Vnw ersity of Michigan, Mills College (C^A), the llniversity of 
Nebraska-Lincoln, v^alifornia Polvtechnic l^iiversity-Pomo- 
na, and the California State lhiiversit> campuses of North- 
ridge, Fullerton, and Domingue: Hills Inve established 
programs lor high school girls ''^ 

LJ Work with Black professional organizations and Cv nsortia 
to establish a research agenda on the education of Black 
children. The National CiMifereiue on Educating Black Chil- 
dren i, a consortia of Black educators, admin.strators, and 
lUganizatKMis, has been lu^lding a series of conferences to plan 
a national education agenda Regional university expertise 
could be a part o[ this planning.''" 

□ Inciuporate inlormation and strategies about Black worn- 
-ens issues m teacher and counselor training pri^gr.iins. 

□ Form partnerships with communitv colleges in the area. 
Many Black women who gci on to college enn^ll in ci^mmu- 
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mty colleges after they graduate from high ^thooL Universitv- 
cornmunity college partner^hlps tould ensure that the 
community college experience is perceived as a bridge to the 
baccalaureate, if the student goes tt) v^ork after acquiring an 
associate of arts degree, her resumption of study can be 
facilitated by appropriate counseling and r':sour(.es. Unuer- 
sities and community Lollegcs should also ensure that. 

□ smooth transition from the community college to the 
university takes place 

□ Black women students take advantage of financial rid 
packages they can attend school full rime 

n child'Care needs are met 

LI on-campus employmen. \- nvailahle 

□ orientation and involvement in (.ampus acn\ita> aie 
encouraged 

n academic support services ^uch as women's centJr^ and 
reentry centers are provided 

Conclusion 

Although in some ways the climate for Bhuk women students 
is similar to the climate for other women and minorny men, 
this report demonstrates how Black women students' experi- 
ences in higher ed^'Mtion differ greatlv from other groups. 
They are unique as members of tv\'o underserved populations 
on campus. Colleges and universities wishing to attract and 
retain Black women students need to make thf hiring of Black 
women faculty and administrators a lop priority. When more 
Black women are in positions of authority and influence on 
campus, the environment for students will improve. Black 
women students will he able to count on ad\ ice and support, 
they will know that their concerns and interests are \alued, 
and they will be able to look to role models for help in setting 
goals and nourishing hope for the future. 



Professional Climate Issues 

"The academy remains one of the most endurm^ exdusae soeial 
clubs The proct^ss [of tenure] is subjective, like joining a 
club 

*7 dont know about other uomcn 0/ color, but Black women are 
expected to work x ery hard, be ver\ qmet, and he ver\ ^\rateful 
that thc\ have a job White women are expected to he just as quiet, 
but they do not have to uork as hard or be greiteful White males 
can do whatever the\ uwnt.""' 

''Black women facult\ mel admmistiators often been the burnt of 
jokes and subtle and oven ethniL and gender insensitivuies of their 
Lolleagues Because many of them are junior the^ jeel the\ hinc 
little power to change things 

"As long as I did not haie to be taken i ei ^ mtioks/n, there did not 
seem to be a problem Houeier, as I moKed up the ladder and 
lined more education, the tlimate tooled considerabh Perhaps 



I just became moi : sa{{\ and recognized the lok ert racism more 
VarticuLiih galling is ihe faa that the u hite^ who report to me are 
sometimes acanded more re^peet than I am and are able to gain 
ancss to information that I Lannot This even includes^ white 
students^ I am sometimes not informed of significant events about 
u hich I should be apprised I am aho frequently seen as the person 
who Lan HHve all of the problems (the 'nuimmy), and all kinds of 
things get ehimped on me Of course, any African- American stu- 
dent 01 /ifrican Hiulent who is in trouble becomes m\ respnnsibil- 

Black women facult\ members and administrators face nu- 
merous barriers to their grow th and success in academe. Issues 
sueh as support, retention, re^^earch, teaching, and tenure are 
affected by the climate for Black women at both predomi- 
nantly white institutions and historicaPy Black institutions. 
Equally, the leadership, advocacy, and career satisfaction 
Black women administrators strive for are affected in subtle 
ways by a sometimes chilly and unwelcoming environment. 
To effectively recruit and retain more Black women faculty 
members and administrators, colleges and universities need to 
understand these barriers and institute policies and programs 
to overcome them. This section will examine the climate for 
Black women faculty members and administrators and recom- 
mend policies nnd programs to increase recruitment and re- 
tention of Black women. 

Between 1977 and 1986, the number of Blacks earning 
doctorates declined by 27 percent. Experts foresee severe 
shortages of minoritv faculty members for years to come. 
There has been a shift in the male/female proportions of the 
Black doctorate pool. After a slump in 1977, Black women 
substantially increased their share of the doctoral degrees."^ 
In I%6, they received almost 61 percent of all doctorates 
awarded to Black candidates, compared to 39 percent in 
\ei-ji ll^ B|aL-|< women who attain doctorates tend to be older 
than the average student, take longer to get their degrees, are 
married, have parents with limited educational attainment, 
and are most likely to earn their doctorates in education, the 
social sciences, and the professions."' 

More than 70 percent of all Blacks with doctorates are 
employed in academe. Blacks in general have the lowest facul- 
ty progression, retention, and tenure rates m academe, with 
Black women most concentrated in the lower academic ranks. 
Black women faculty members are also concentrated in two- 
and four-year colleges and universities (including historically 
Black schools) rather than in research universities,"^ Black 
women constituted 1.9 percent of full-time faculty in higher 
due at ion in 1^)85. they made up 0.6 percent of full professors, 
1.4 percent of as striate professt^rs, 2.7 percent of assistant 
pri^fessors, and ^ percent of instructors, lecturers, and 
others."' 

Although Black women have had a rich tradition of leader- 
ship in tin lUi^her education of Bhuks in rhe LIS , their status 
as administraiors todav is nor impressive.'-'' In 198S only 3.4 
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percent of administrator? in higher education were Black 
women; white women constituted 30.4 percent The major- 
ity of Black women administrators arc employed on Black 
campuses and are generally concentrated at the lower admin- 
istrative levels (below dean).'-* They are concentrated in stu- 
dent affairs and specialized positions, such as affirmative 
action officer and assistant to the president.'-' Like Black 
female faculty members, Black female administrators tend to 
be older than white female administrators, are married, nnd 
are concentrated in two-year rather than four-year institu- 
tions.'*^ Twenty-two colleges and universities in the U.S. are 
headed by Black women. Black women administrators gen- 
erally earn 15 percent less than their male counterparts '^"^ 

Recomme-.v^tions 

□ Try not tc evaluate the overall climate for women on your 
campus oil the basis of your own behavior and intentions 
alone; while you may be sensitive to issues of the tampus 
climate for Black women, others may not be. 

ID Establish a departmental or unit policy stating that raci«^t/ 
sexisi humor and comments are offensive and will not be 
tolerated. The department could reinforce the university poli- 
cy (if one exists) and place it in a departmental handbook or 
code of conduct. 

□ Include Black female faculty and administrators in infor- 
mal gatherings and meetings. 

□ Give faculty members and administrative colleagues, supe- 
riors, and others feedback for any efforts to creat' an equita- 
ble professional climate for Black women. 

□ Avoid comments that perpetuate stereotypes about Black 
women in professional roles. For example, d(^ not say, "Dr. X 
was really bitchy because the report was late" Say instead, 
"She was really angry because the report was late." 

□ Assume the best when colleagues work together. Too of- 
ten, interchanges between male and female colleagues are 
viewed as sexual liaisons, collaboration among women in 
general is seen as "plotting," and collaboration amon^ Bku k 
women is seen as "separatist." 

□ Recognize comments or suggestu^ns by Black women b> 
responding in some way. Responses to the PSEW question- 
naire suggest that some Black women believe their tontribu- 
tions are ignored. 

Affirmative Action Dilemma 

The values of the university administration and those of the 
faculty and staff are often in conflict over affirmative aefon 
issues; Black women get caught in the middle. For example, 
james b. Blackwell and William Moore, jr., note that the 
attitudes of faculty members on affirmative action are highly 
complex and lack uniformity.''' Blackwell states, "People are 
motivated by economic self-interest; hence their responses to 
programs like affirmative action will be dictated m large part 
rrceptions, real or imagined, of the threats to their own 
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sense of economic entitlement^ imposed by the implementa- 
tion of such programs.'*' Verbal >upport for affirmative ac- 
tion does not necessarily transform itself into support of a 
program or of new minority employees once they are hired. 
Some faculty members may helie\'e that Black women are 
hired only because of affirmative action, not because of their 
qualifications. Black women may be stereotyped, resented, or 
even treated with disrespect because they are perceived as less 
qualified. Responses from PSEVC'V questionnaire bear this out. 
Faculty respondents note- 

"^X'hen 1 first came to the department, I was the 'token 
needed for affirmative action purposes. Now I belie\'e 
that among whites I am viewed with suspicion. I also feel 
some sense of competitive concern among minority 
men." 

"Initially I was viewed rather skeptically-as though I was 
an affirmative action candidate who did not deserve the 
job! Thus 1 felt the need to work twic< as hard as 
everyone else to be accepted. Eventually I was accepted 
as someone who could be depended on to effectively 
complete assignments" 

"1 was sought out to be the Black female hire m the 
department, and they never let me forget it. I am treated 
in a patronizing matter. V':ry few people in the depart- 
ment appreciate my peispective-even now- 'er two 
years/' 

"My appointment was seen as an affirmative action hire. 
People did not expect me to he successful. But 1 was 
Some were actually rude enough to tell me so-thinking 
It was a compliment." 

Double Discrimination: Racism and Sexism 

''Another Black woman u ho a^am txhocd others atcd condescension 
touard Black women as a more general (yiohlcm amon^ white male 
faculty and cuiministrators She pcKeived the environment a^ a 
'White male club' whose members were not realh concerned about 
Black uomcn 7/ \ou hail more Blacks^ ij you had more women, 
some of ihesc problem^ would eliminate themselves 

Black women not only experience the effects t>f racism but 
also those of sexisn^i Racism and sexism may be so fused in a 
guen situation that it may be difficult to tell which is which. 
Black women faculty and administrators oi^i histcuically Black 
campuses must also deal with the problems of sexism As one 
faculty member said. 

"It IS \L y difficult for me as n Black woman to have the 
issue of sexism treated as a legitimate topic by n'ly col- 
leagues. While they understand the interc(^nnections of 
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racism and sexism at an intellectual level, at the opera- 
tional level they tend to ignore it or dismiss it not 
pertaining to themselves " 

Black women may be ignored, isolated, or passed over in fr ,or 
of less qualified people for promotions. The followinj ; re n 
few responses to the PSEW quesuonnaire by facultv memPLi 
and administrators: 

"I have been upset by the racisi and sexist irertraent thst 
I have received from both white men and white women 
unable to deal with a Black woman in a position of 
authority. Frequently, they would attempt to go over r 
head or around me to keep from dealing with me." 

"Black women are treated differently than Black males, 
especially in this setting where much .nale bonding goes 
on around the male culture of sports." 

"Black men tend to fulfill the stereotype of the traditional 
male role in higher education. Thus they are noi chal- 
lenging the system to the degree that a woman's presence 
seems to represent. There is a tendency for white women 
to think they can survive in academia by being the good 
daughter-IVe seen this wt^rk, and also rot wo^k. Hut this 
IS a role closed to Black women." 

'*! was treated most graciously when 1 came to campus- 
many people m my department breathed a sigh of relief 
that they had gotten one' So the pressu*-e uns off. But 
on the other hand, 1 ha'^ been insulted, treated with 
arrogance and a sense of superiority, especially by white 
males. There is a sense that 1 spoiled the party.'" 

"I have had several Black women come in to see me with 
issues of racism and discrimimlion. The tndtm;^nt for 
Black women has been dv,A till k very different than that 
for Black men, white women, and other : imorities or 
women of color. Black women are triced -vith racism ami 
sexism. Whites are ignorant about their racist behavior... 
when Black women point thi^^ out, then they become the 
ones with the problem, often called 'too sensitive.'" 

"In administration, males feel they arc in a leadership 
role regardless of their official title. On committees, wom- 
en (Black, white, or whatever) arc there to do the work, 
the men will make the policy. 1 ( u^ricnccd the same 
thing from males when I w^s a ' <.uhw member. Men 
generally have a world view that devalues (all) women's 
perspectives." 

Recommendations 

□ Especially when Black women arc hired, department chairs 
Q search committees need to ensure that others know that 
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their search was rigorous, that the person hired has the 
qualifications to do the job, ond to be explicit in their support 
of the Black woman they hired. 

□ Encourage faculty members to review curricula to make 
sure that racist and sexist materials are not used and that 
cultural diversity is promoted.*^' This sends a message to 
Black women and other women of color that their cultural 
perspectives have academic credibility and are valued. 

n When instances of differential treatment occur. Black 
women faculty menoers and administrators may find it help- 
ful to write down what has happened. This will help iden- 
tify kinds of differential treatment, determine patterns, and 
distinguish between what happens to Black women as indi- 
viduals and what is based on race or gender. A written 
record might also be useful for documenting department- or 
university-wide problems. 

□ Ensure that Black women on committees are not assigned 
stereotypical roles such as providing the food or doing all the 
support work for a meeting. 

The "Token" Syndrome 

In higher education administration, as in society, the numer- 
ically dominant group controls the academy and its culture. 
The small number of people from other ethnic or racial 
groups are often seen by the dominant group to be "tokens" 
and are thus treated as representatives of their group or as 
symbols rather than individuals.'^' Black women faculty 
members and administrators often find themselves in the 
position ot being tokens. Because there are so few Black 
women faculty members and administrators, there is a ten- 
dency for the majority to see these women as spokespersons 
for all Blacks rather than as individuals with other qualifica- 
tions. Black women are often asked to sit on committees as 
experts on Blacks, and they are asked to solve problems or 
handle situations having to do with racial difficulties that 
should be dealt with by others. There is often no reward for 
this extra work; in fact, Black women may be at a disadvan- 
tage when they are ehgible for promotion or tenure because so 
much of their time has been taken up with administrative 
assignments. Respondents to the PSEW questionnaire offer 
these examples: 

"When I first arrived at the university (my first profes- 
sional appointment) I enjoyed the attention I received. 
After a short while, however, 1 realized that the respon- 
sibility associated with being the only Black female in my 
college, and only one of a handful in the university, was 
overwhelming. I have suffered several instances of burn- 
out and exhaustion. As a consequence I have learned to 
maintain a less visible profile as a coping and survival 
strategy." 

"Overall my treatment has been fairly positive although 
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stressful at times due u^ ii>mpetin^ Jcm.inJ .in J Ju.il 
roles and expcctat)i>ns The .Kcountabiiity and time de- 
mands that the BLuk female pn^fessor enci^unter^ arc 
especially pressing gi\ en the faa th.U Black wiMnen ixui- 
py even fewer atadema and adminisrratis'e pc^situM-i^ 
than Black men. In additum to ser\ in^ as a rc^le mcxk'l 
for the profession and the discipline, Black women mu^t 
also assume the rc^le for gender Nc^hc^d^ recognizes the 
burden." 

"Because of the paucity c^f Black professors at mv uni\ er- 
sity, I am placed in the dilemma of being .jii things all 
Black students. NcUe thai then^ are only two olhrv fe- 
males (in a uniN'ersity of 16,000 students), one in the 
school of medicine and the other in agriculture -and 
both... have little contact with Black students" 

"White professors contribute to this problem of ov er- 
work lor me because they refer Black students who are 
experiencing difficulties to me" 

Recommendations 

□ Seek the advice of Black female faculty members in areas 
other than affirmative action and minority issues (for exam- 
ple, in the areas of their academic expertise) 

□ Give Black women credit for work done on cc^mmittecs or 
helping students. 

Mentoring and Support Systems 

One of the consistent themes in this report is that Black 
women in higher education are often viewed as "tnhers," ov 
"outsiders" As a result, they are rarely included in unuersitv 
networks. They are less likely to he shown the practical 
aspects of their job or recene suppc^rt (or their efforts. Joyce 
Bennett Justus, Sandra Freitag, and L. Lcann Parker talk 
about the lack of mentors and spi>nsorship as a majt^r stum- 
bling block to the attainment of a successful academic career 
for women 

Mentoring is espcc ially useful early m the de\'elopment o( a 
career with senior faculty members mentcuing their junu^r 
colleagues. Sponsc^rship is typically mc^re useful in the later 
stages of a career, for example when a junior administrator 
wants to move up and needs a well-established senior person 
to promote her accomplishments both on and off the cam- 
pusJ^^ White males have been the usual beneficiaries of this 
kind of support. Manv women and minc^rity members have 
pointed out that the lack of collegia lity in their departments 
or offices isolates them from professional netwc^rks, research 
grants, and publishers. '^"^ To miue up the academic ladder, 
one depends heavilv o.. ua suppcut of departmental col- 
leagues. Without this sponsorship, many women and mem- 
bers of minority gnnip^ need to deselop alternatu'e asenues o{ 
Q )ort such as finding mentors in cnher denartmeius or at 
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other institutions ^ [\). ult\ n-^pondents to the P^LW ques- 
tuMmaire i.on^rnenteJ 

"1 h.nc had ro v^rcite a ^tionu .hkI w ell-inte^r.Ued net- 
nork .uri^>s the n.ition. whuh nuMn^ 1 am far from 
iM^lateJ, but PiM in ,i uniNer^itN where 1 |do not fee! 
conifortable ask'n^^j the person next tu me to go to 
luiU h " 

"1 haw ^tnten a great de.il of support from Blaek female 
stalT members Although there ha^ been some tension, 
m\ cner.^ll m\ol\emeiU with Bla.k female student' (bc>th 
graduate and undergraduate) has been po.itne. 7'hese 
women h.i\e pro\ ided-though to a limited extept-tho 
kind ot support and eiKoui agcment system missing ti .^m 
m\ interaction > with the faculty in my department " 

"^Xe h,i\e no real t.iculty mentoring or support programs 
(or BLuk women f.iculty W^h.it we need is a program 
simil.ir to the one created for students. ^X'hv ncn a facultv 
inenttu prt^grani for miiuuitv faculty? Why not special 
Assistance programs, rele ised time, research grants de- 
signed for minorities and women onlvT' 

Rlatk female admmistratt^rs face similar situatuMis A respon- 
dent to the PSE>X' questmnnaire noted- 

"In my pc^situm 1 ha\'e been able to hire some dynamic 
Blai k women in pn>fesmon<il positions. 1 h<i\e also taken 
the respcMisihility for offering to att as mentor to them. 1 
know how kmelv it w «is for me starting ixit in adminis- 
tration several ye.irs .igo'' 

Recommendations 

□ Make a special effort to help newly hired Black women 
faculty and administrators feel welcome. ¥or example, offer 
personal support, explain the formal and informal campus 
networks, or volunteer to be a mentor. 

□ Suppt^rt formal and informal networks among Black wom- 
en. Recognize that these networks often cut across traditional 
departmental or faculty/staff lines and may involve groups m 
the community such as Black women's ser\'ice organizations 
and sororities. 

Historically Black Colleges 

Despite some real prc^^',res^, BLuk women hiculty members 
anel administratc^rs in histi^ricalU IMack colleges ofter. f<ice 
gender inequities.'^' FriMii the early establishment of Black 
c colleges mc^re than <i cnturv .igc\ the behaviors o\ women 
ta*.ultv members and .idmmistr.itors h,i\e been a fcxal point 
i^f c.impus life Ruth N Swann and HLiine P V\Uty, m their 
b\SO study of BLick wi^men on histiuically BLiik L,impuses, 
n<Hed that "f^Luk wcMncn are bi^h i cMnpetent ,inJ secure in 
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dealing with men ar. equals, because they have been working 
seriously for so long,"'^'^ Swann and Witty found that women 
on these campuses constituted 32 percent of full professors, 30 
percent of associate professors, 39 percent of assistant pro- 
fessors, and 79 percent of instructors.'^"* 

Studies of Black women m Black institutions indicate that 
there are fewer women in cop administrative positionsJ^^^ Lea 
Williams, in her study of chief academic officers (CAOs) 
of private and public Black colleges and universities, found 
that chief academic offices were generally held by middle-aged 
Black males; on the average, women CAOs were slightly older 
and had worked in their current institutions longer than 
men; at public universities, female CAOs earned less than 
males; and at private universities, female CAOs earned more 
than males. None of the femair CAOs surveyed aspired lo the 
office of president and none of them was likely to be chosen as 
chief executive officer in the president's absence; the opposite 
was true for males.'^' Finally, while men and women CAOs at 
Black colleges have similar career paths to the top academic 
c^ffice, female CAOs take longer to achieve the position and, 
once there, have different salaries and administrative respon- 
sibilities than ir.en.'^' Williams suggests that Black schools 
need to examine these inequities by looking at their policies 
concerning recognition and promotion as well as by examin- 
ing jttitudes that impede women's career progress. More 
resf^rch needs to be done on the quality of the campus 
environment and career satisfaction for both Black women 
faculty and staff.'^^ 



Woman's Worth in a Man's World 

It is generally accepted m our culture that men can be power- 
ful, assertive, ambitious, and acnieving. Many people, how- 
ever, are uncomfortable when Black women exhibit these 
traits. In view of the devalued status that Black women nave 
in our society, the presence of Black women in positions of 
authority on campus is a problem for some people. For exam- 
ple, a faculty member talks about a white male student who 
came up to her after the first day of class and said, "I was 
ready to check out of this class when I saw you walk in as the 
teacher But I sat through your class and you really know vour 
stuff; I am going to keep the class." 

Gender— especially in academic settings-influences percep- 
tion and evaluation of behavior and achievement. A wom- 
an's work is often not given the same credit as a man's; her 
accomplishments may be ignored, or conversely, scrutinized 
very carefully or she may be perceived as "moving too fast." 
Respondents to PSEWs questionnaire illustrate these points. 

"There was a devaluation of my intelligence that took 
place in my department. Every time I said something it 
was put down in a very chauvinistic way by the males. 
There was a sense that you are tolerated but not 



"I [a Black female president at a predominantly white 
university] was given a 'review' by the powerfu' local 
conrervative newspaper. It was a true witch hunt, but 
they did not find anything By the way, the paper has not 
done a similar review of the president [a white male] of 
the other regional university," 

"Management behavior that is tolerated fiom Black men 
IS not tolerated from Black women. Strong Black female 
managers are not looked upon favorably. Black women 
who supervise other Black women come under particular 
scrutiny. This also holds true in comparison to white 
women." 



Sexuality and Sexual Harassment 

Some people relate to women in terms of their sexuality 
rather than as professionals.'"*^ For Black women, as for white 
women, this can lead to incidents of sexual harassment— 
"unwelcome sexual advances, requests for sexual favors, and 

other verbal or physical conduct of a sexual nature 

Some men have difficulty distinguishing between friendship 
and sexuality ano may misread the formet as a sexual over- 
ture. Some men have difficulty seeing womer in anything but 
a sexual role and may abuse their power as faculty members 
or as administrators.'"*' Although it is not clear how many 
women faculty members and administrators experience sexu- 
al harassment, a study at Harvard University found that 32 
percent of the tenured faculty women there had experienced 
sexual harassment; 49 percent of the untenured female faculty 
had been sexually harassed.'"*^ 

Because of a perceived lack of status and power, minority 
women in general— and Black women in particular-are 
especially likely to be treated m a superficial manner or 
viewed in terms of their sexuality by both white and minority 
men. This can result in sexual harassment, social distancing, 
and a lack of collegiality.'^'^ The only praise some Black wom- 
en receive may be for their attractiveness- not their achieve- 
ment. The respondents to PSEWs questionnaire offer some 
examples; 

"One of my white colleagues used to tell me how nice I 
looked all the time. Maybe it was his way of paying me a 
compliment. But it made me feel as though he did not 
care about my contributions to the department/' 

"I had one faculty member who used to try to ingratiate 
himself with me by putting his arms around me; maybe 
he really thought that I would t^ive him what he wanted 
if he told me how nice I looked. I also noticed that it was 
his behavior with all women." 

"The most frustrating experience is working with Black 
males who refuse to see the chauvinism and subtle ha- 
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rassment in their intcraaion with Blntk WDiiicn Bcuiukc 
these men are Black, t^i^ experience i^ c\en more 
upsetting." 

The senior vice president and proNo^t comnicnted pus- 
itively on m, dress on ^^eseral ociaMon^, and there had 
been a brief discussion about u here 1 shopped. Later 
when 1 requested funds from him to to an internatioiv 
al conferepxe to present a paper, his resptm^e to m\ 
request was, if you didn't buy so many clothes, \ou 
would have money to trn\'el ' Although 1 was gi\'en the 
money to make the trip, the comment was lertainly tuit 
of order" 

Balancing Competing Obligations 

Another obstacle for both Black women faculty members and 
administrators is the tug of war they experience in trviiig to 
balance professional with family and coni-Tiunity respon- 
sibilities.'^'^ Black women have a long tradition of managing 
family, work, and community responsibilitie' , h.iwever, like 
white women, they do it at a cost 

Black women tene* to engage m more teaching, counseling 
of students, and committee work than do white males As a 
result, they may do less research and write fewer publications 
than their white male or female counterparts This presents <) 
dilemma for faculty members and administrators who want lo 
pursue an academic career. The dilemmas are clearlv ex- 
pressed in these response to the PSEW' questionnaire- 

"To have civic consciousness and ins olv ement, to have a 
family, to teach with social responsihilitv and vi^umi, to 
pursue socially pertinent research and writing, to ;k- 
tively render service to ones profcssum-to do all of these 
things would be to be a u/ioic, multifaceted, u ell- 
rounded person. Houevei, m light of the imbalances in 
academia (e.g., the focus on nuhikatuMis at the expense 
of teaching integrity), to do all o( the abo\'c is to risk 
chronic burnout and frusiiation. 1 am still learning how 
to reach a comfortable balance But if 1 do, it will be 
because of my own drive and ciMi\ictions rather tinii 
because of any support frt>m the universitv" 

"Black females who are suLcessf jl-who .in' able to Vio it 
air~are penalized at tunes bv other Black females [They 
must] continually demonstrate that they haven t lost 
their roots, their cominitnient to ethnic issues and 
causes, and that thev don't think thev are 'hettcr' hecause 
they are pr<ifessionals." 

"Black women sclu^lar/teac^heis who arc also mcnhers 
and wives have a very difficult time. The standards, 
demands, and pressures of aiademK work reflect 'Vippie' 
^ value orientations, and they ai*e andrtxentric :o hooV To 
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remain competitu-e in the Pli D. av ademic market, 
t^ften translates into sacrificing famiK, personal life, etc 
for career development (particularly wirh the ^publish or 
perish' syndrome of research universities)" 

"There is subtle diScriminaticMi and disadvantages that 
affect Black \\omen during childbearing vears Beyond 
the problems related tt> race, 1 find that being a mother 
of small children puts me at a professional disadvantage 
because the standards and expectations [of the academy] 
do not reflect or respect the realities of a parent/ 
professional, Maternity heneftts and leaves need to be 
adjusted for facultv who lannot afford to he penalized 
(monetarily or m terms of promotions) for having a 
babv '* 

One solution to this nrohlem of balanc e ma> be heightened 
institutional recognition of the value of extra work m the 
academic communit\, A publication by Jo\ce Bennett Justus 
and others calls for redefining traditiona' ntitions of produc- 
tivitv so that teaching, counseling, communitv wtirk, and 
advising are weighed mtire heasilv in the promotuin and 
tenure processes.'^- 

Collegiality Among Faculty 

One of the best -sources of support that faculty members can 
get is the respect and validation of their peers Collegiality 
fosters a sense of community as well as an atmosphere of 
creativity where ptople can share ideas, collaborate, and gen- 
erally benefu from uorkmg together For manv Black women, 
especially those on predominantlv white campuses, this essen- 
tial ingredient is missing from their professional experiences. 
Because of stereotvpes based on racist and sexist attitudes, 
Black women's c tintributuins tt^ their dcp.iriments are not 
always roctignized t^r \ alued Black wtMucn resp(indents to the 
PSEW c|uestKMMiairc talk about the wavs in which thev have 
been excluded frtim the .H.ideniy. 

"Bevond the c tillegialit v expressed bv a few tacultv mcni- 
hers, 1 am invisible except for the impc^rtant role that 1 
plav as a dtxumeiitarv, legitimizing categtirv for affirma- 
tive actUMi purptises. E'aculty whtise specialties are siniihir 
to my own (outside mv department) rarelv seek me out 
f< r exchanges or (or partuipatuni in svmposia, etc 1 
wt^rk i^rettv nuuh in isolation, dependent upon extra- 
university c ross-fcnlizat uni .ind mor.il support " 

'*I have had to de.il with all kinds of hostile situ.it nis- 
including white male bullies who ul '-e, st(^nip, and slam 
dix^rs when thevVe .ingrv " 

**\X'heii 1 caine {o the universitv in I'^>S4, 1 was generalb 
amazed at the callous, .urogant, did disrespectful way 
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the white staff spoke to me. I assumed thc\ had no *homc 
training in manners or were just not used to addressing 
Black women in a professional mdnner. Now, I under- 
stand that they pick up their cues fr'>m their administra- 
tive superiors" 

Some Black women at both historically Blatk and predomi- 
nantly white schools reptirt feelings of neglect, ostracism, and 
isolation. A professor in a predominantly male department at 
a public, coeducational, historically Black college says. 

"I have been in this department for a long time and it is 
very male oriented. They do most of the committee work 
and write most of the joint proposals. Usually the wom- 
en, including myself, are not invited to participate. Also, 
all other opportunities are usually awarded by the de- 
partment chairman or the dean to men in the depart- 
ment. 1 have turned to *hard' teaching and writing and 
research on my own. Having these outlets has enabled 
me to get along with the men and keeps them from being 
threatened." 

Recommendations 

□ Male and white female faculty members and administra- 
tors need to examine their beha\ ior to determine whether 
they seek out, interact with, and include Black women col- 
leagues m informal acnvities 

□ Black women on campus can seek out informal contacts by 
inviting people to lunch or arriving early at meetings to talk 
to people who can be helpful. The Urban League, sororities, 
or social clubs may provide ties not found on campus 

Research, Teaching, and Tenure 

"Because of the small representation \oj Blacks in jull'time faadt\ 
positions}, scholarship on ls.sucs germane to Blacks is often judged 
by their white tollea^ues Too often, say many minor it \ faculty 
members, those colleagues are conservatiie and unappreciatiic of 
nontraditional subjects or nontriuiitional iieus 

Black women tend not to be iiuluded in collaborati\'e 
research projects with their peers; they lack sponsorship and 
therefore have less access to sources for researLh.'^"^ Jackie 
Mitchell also talks about the problem of having research 
trivialized and devalued if it focuses on Bhuk issues or issues 
of a social, activist nature.'^' She further notes that a success- 
ful academic career is "the product of not only the intelligence 
and ability to do outstanding scholarship, but also of ambi- 
tion, dedication, hard work, circumstances that foster an 
orientation toward scholarship, and acceptance into a small 
fraternity of scholars."''^^ Black women ha\e a difficult time 
winning that acceptance, especia'ly m predominantly white 
colleges and universities. Some examples from respondents to 
Q[ PSEW questionnaire; 
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"I have been left alone to do my thing, I have been given 
a moderate amount of research support but n embody is 
really interested m the work I am doing.'* 

.there is still the tendency either to criticize my re- 
search efforts or believe that ethnic professional associa- 
tk^ns, conferences, and workshops are not as worthy as 
predominantly non-ethnic ones." 

"I have gotten a lot of criticism about the fact that I am 
doing research [on social issues that affect Black women 
in a cross-cultural context) that is not rigorous or lele- 
vant to the thrust of the department." 

"I have sur\ ived because I dc^ two sets o( research: one on 
Black women's issues, and one that is main streamed 
within my profession. It is the only way I will have 
legitimacy when tenure time comes." 

Typically, minority men and all women spend a higher pro- 
portion of their time teaching and advising rather than engag- 
ing in original research. This happens in part because they are 
clustered in two- and four-year colleges rather than in re- 
search institutions.'^ Many women who responded to the 
PSEW questionnaire stated that teaching was one of the most 
lewardmg experiences of their professic^nal careers. Here are 
some examples: 

"My student^, especially my Black students, appreciate 
my presence and my perspective. I really enjoy the teach- 
ing that I do " 

*My only consistently pt>3itiV' experiences have been my 
relationships with students. This university has a primar- 
ily working-class student body, and I identify with those 
students. I also work in several programs that allow me to 
interact with the relati\'ely small mmc^rity population." 

St /me faculty members expressed conflict in their teaching 
experiences- 

"On sex eral occasions I have had Black students become 
upset when they expected special treaimeni from me in 
dass-and they did not get il 1 told them I would work 
with theni one-on-one but that there 'vould be no special 
favors " 

"I find that students (mostly white) seem to resist the 
intellectual and pedagogical authority of a Black female 
protessor" 

James E. BLic kwell and tubers discuss the reasons for the low 
numbers t)f Blacks (men and women) wht) receive tenure and 
the time compared to the time it takes for white males, wb;te 
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females, and other cthnic/rai. lal grtiups to tcclmnl' tenure.'"'' 
Black women also fare distinct disadvantages as 'outsiders' 
who want to join the club The following responses from *^he 
PSEW questionnaire show that, like Black males, other people 
of color, and white women, it is nc>t easy for these Black 
women to get tenure. 

"X7hen 1 first came up for tenure, mv effort was met \Mth 
opposition on many fronts. I clearly got the sense that I 
was stepping our of my place,' or the place that others 
had assigned to me in their minds. This was very upset- 
ting. I don't think that I have unduly high expectations 
for collegia^ relationships, hut I do want to be given the 
rewards I've earned. I guess this was an opportunity 
to mourn the fact that my professional relationship 
with my colleagues is limited because people cannot cope 
with whu 1 am." 

"Service contributions are not weighed heavily in merit 
and promotion decisions at my university since it is 
regarded as a research institution. As a consequence, the 
multiple roles that Black female professors like myself are 
forced to maintain and the university/ethnic/gender ser- 
vice obligations that we are required to fulfill erode 
sacred research time." 

Recommendations 

□ Encourage departments to sponsor workshops, collof]uja, 
and conferences on research issues relevant to Black women's 
lives. Cosponsor these events with Black studies and wom- 
en's vStudies departments on campus (^r with departments at 
other universities in the area. Ohio State University holds 
annual conferences on issues relevant to the Black experience, 
the University of Massachusetts-Am her st sp(^nsored a con- 
ference on Black women and the vote in February 1988. 

□ Give personal and institutional support to scholarship c^n 
Black wo nen. Publicly recognize and promote Black women's 
studies and invite Black women scholars to campus as visiting 
professors, consultants, guest lecturers, and curriculum 
specialists. 

□ Encourage and support faculty members who are inter- 
ested in research on the intersection of race, class, and gender 
to affiliate with local or regional women's research centers. 
(See the section of this paper that lists research and resource 
centers for examples.) 

□ Include in merit and promotic^n deliberations Black wom- 
en's service contributions made to the university, to students^ 
and to the community. 

Retention 

The recruitment and retention of Black wc^nen faculty mem- 
bers IS critical not only to the careers of the women rhem- 
Qj^' es but is key to successful recruitment and retention of 
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Black women students. Some university administrators have 
stepped up efforts to recruit, hire, and grant tenure to Black 
female faculty members in greater numbers Until top admin- 
istrators are more effective in ensuring job satisfaction and an 
environment free from hostility, arrogance, and devaluation 
of diversitv, however. Black women may choose not to enter 
or remain in academia. There is already some indication that 
as a group, Blacks are beginning to avoid careers ii aca- 
demia.'^' By offering more monev and better working copdi- 
tions, business and private industry may be claiming the best 
and the brightest Black students. 

Despite a demonstrably chilly climate on many campuses, 
many Black women enjoy their jobs m academe. Respondents 
to the PSEW questionnaire, for example, find many aspects of 
their experiences quite positive: 

"A new 'department chair has asked me to put some of 
my thinking into practice. This way I can work to help 
the institution he more sensitive to the needs of women 
and people of color" 

"1 have received some significant rewards (for example, I 
was selected as an administrative feHow,' I was chosen to 
serve as acting dean, and I have been elected chair of 
several committees)." 

"Once accepted . . I have been treated fairly well by other 
faculty and administrators (for example, I have gotten 
release time privileges and I have gotten respect for my 
ideas),'' 

"Usually the dean of the college will give me money to 
travel to conferences or to put on a conference here. 
Also, the vice president for academic affairs (a woman) 
financially supports tuv f>rojects. The affirmative action 
officer and the fa c u It v union representatives also are 
helpful," 

"My immediate colleagues seem u> respect me as a person 
and as a professional I have their moral support," 

Oilier Black female faculty members recognize the existence 
o( racism, but teel that the gcx^d aspects of their position 
outweigh the bad. 

"Yes, I am staying here I have a great job and good 
colleague . i do what I vvnnt for the most part I also have 
H^mc racist, vicious colleagues, but the good outweighs 
the bad most of the time." 

*i plan to stay here because this is a major city where I 
can live comfortably as a Black female piofessionaL I 
have a good teaching situation; good c(Mleagues in my 
field; and an opportunity tc^ work with a center with a 
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national reputatiOii. I think I recognize that racism and 
sexism are everywhere, thus I have no illusion of seeking 
a place where they do not exist." 

Recommendations for Recruitment and Retention 

□ Devise creative strategies to locate and attract Black female 
candidates. Contact minority colleagues to ask for nomina- 
tions. Contact Black female piofessional organization*; and 
academic associations (such as the Association of Black Wom- 
en in Higher Education) or organizations that have an inter- 
est in Black women's advancement (such as the National 
Association of Women Deans, Administrators, and Counsel- 
ors or the National Women's Studies Asbociation). 

□ Form links with historically Black institutions to e>.change 
information on Black female candidates. 

□ Invoke all jf the strategics for recruiting Black women 
faculty members and administrators that you would for any 
other "hard-to-hire" candidates. Offer salary incentives and 
other perquisites to attract Black women. 

□ Familiarize search committees with vvays that they might 
be devaluing Black women candidates. Develop guidelines to 
ensure that all candidates are treated equally in the interview 
process. '^^ 

□ Conduct exit interviews with Black women candidates 
who are not hired to determine how they were treated in 
introductions, interviewing, and presentations.'^' 

□ Establish working relationships with colleges and univer- 
sities that graduate high numbers of Black female studentt> 
These institutions can provide a pool of potential graduate 
students, faculty members, and administrators. Such efforts 
also will demonstrate concern for the professional develop- 
ment of Black women. 

□ Make scholarships, fellowships, and research opportunities 
readily available to Black women faculty members. Publicize 
programs such as the National Science Foundation Visiting 
Professorships for Women, Fulbright Study Abroad Program, 
and the National Research Council Doctoral or Postdoctoral 
Research Fellowships. 

□ Form task forces or committees to examine departmental 
or college policies (such as criteria for office assignments or 
committee memberships) to make sure that Black women, 
who often are junior faculty members, are not treated un- 
fairly. Recognition awards can be established for junior facul- 
ty members so that recognition is not solely reserved for 
senior faculty members, who most often are white and male. 

□ Establish guidelines for all new faculty members hO that 
women and minorities who are often excluded from informal 
information sharing can know what is expected of them as 
they prepare for tenure. Faculty members should be encour- 
aged to locate and work with sympathetic and supportive 
senior faculty mentors who understand both the formal and 
informal structures of the university and the department. 

□ Keep data concerning tenure rates by ra*.e and sex so that 
Q—irities can be identified. 
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Leadership and Advocacy: Critical Skills 

'7/ tkcre arc w> /)l'o/)/c' of color- if thcrt' arc no women~on the 
pTt'sulaM's or Lruxncellors t."»t'CMriu' team, no amount of rhetoric 
udl obscure this cie/iclt*nc^ People m organizations not only listen 
to uhateier leaders sav, ihc\ watch clearly \chat is done"^^~ 

The ability to lead is perhaps the primary quality of an 
administrator. A review of the literature on Black women 
administrators by Patricia A Harvard lists three major bar- 
riers to women seeking and maintaining administrative posi- 
tions. 

■ sex role stereotypes 

■ organizational barriers 

■ internalization of traditional female behaviors. 
Harvard found that successful administrators had obtained 
their doctorates and were described as committed, indepen- 
dent, dominant, active, adventurous, sensitive, secure, and 
self-confident.'^ Other researchers point out other important 
qualities of successful leadership such as self-confidence, tech- 
nical and interpersonal skills, awareness of organizational 
attitudes, and conforming to the culture; having mentors 
both inside and outside the university is also important, '^^ 

Having achieved their goals, many Black women adminis- 
trators in positions of leadership find that while they may 
have the *^itle and the responsibility they often do not have 
the authority or the backing they need to make decisions or 
implement their ideas. They may be undercut by colleagues as 
well as superiors. When asked about their reception as lead- 
ers, the administrators in our survey talked about the prob- 
lems of nonrecognition of their power and authority: 

"I feel that I am unwittingly used to validate personal 
and institutional rycisrr. It took me a while to discover 
that I was being 'set up' to fail. In meetings that I am not 
chairing, my remarks are sometimes treated as trivial and 
unworthy of further discussion. There have also been 
times people have gone behind my back when I was away 
from campus and attempted to change the direction of 
pn^jects for which I was responsible." 

"My lopport unity for] leadership is lessened because I am 
frequently not included in activities (for example, meet- 
ings and conferences where I have direct responsibility). I 
often receive information secondhand " 

"I have been upset when I have not been consulted about 
major decisions that affect my area of responsibility, or 
when decisions are made that will reflect back on me." 

Do women and minorities move into leadership positions 
and maintain the status quo or do they advocate change? 
Black women, as mentioned earlier in this paper, have a long 
history of educational advocacy and activism. Black women s 
responses to PS^W's questionnaire regarding the most positive 
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aspects of their jobs show an .Ktu'c involvcnieiit in their 
students' lives and an optimism about the potential for 
change. An associate vice picsident of student affairs talk^ 
about a larger goal. 

"In addition to mv regular \vork, I enjoy working with 
students. I enjoy introducing them to the Bln^!' perspec- 
tive and to the women's perspe;:ti\'e. Seeing females 
(especially minority ones) grow and develop in all areas 
of their lives is such a reward for me," 

An associate dean talks about working with students to 
change their outlook. 

"I have enjoyed working with and counseling students 
over the years, and helping to fight against racism and 
sexism." 

Many of the women who responded to the PSEW question- 
naire are very comfortable talking about their plans for 
change. They see their positions in higher education adminis- 
tration as one of the major wayi to effect change in their 
students* lives and ultimately m society. 

Conclusion 

The issues and examples m this paper d^'monstrate clearly 
that Black women students, faculty members, and administra- 
tors do not perceive themselves and their concerns as inte- 
grated into the missions, goals, and social structures of college 
campuses. The job of integration is not one that Black women 
can or should tackle alone; it will take the hard work of many 
members of the acade nic community. It must he done if we 
are tc^ encourage Black women students in this country to 
pursue higher education and professional careers as faculty 
members or administrators in academia. 

General Policy Recommendations 

□ Collect, on a regular basis, anecdotal and statistical data 
by race, sex, and age, covering such areas as salary, benefits, 
promotions, perquisites, awardc, grants, course loads, advising 
loads, committee assignments, and so on. Use this data to 
determine whether Black women of all ranks and within al! 
departments are treated equitably with regard to respon- 
sibilities and rewards. Such reports should include data ^bout 
Black women who are part-time and temporary faculty mem- 
bers, visiting lecturers, and postdoctoral students. 

□ Break down all institutional research data by sex within 
categories of race/ethnicity. The tendency to aggregate minor- 
ities into racial/ethnic groups while ignoring sex differences 
within these groups can obscure information which could have 
implications for enrollment, retention, degree attainment, and 
hiring and promotion. 

^ Fnsure that all efforts to improve the climate for women 
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rectignize the special cc>ncerns of Black women All members 
of campus Communities at predominantly white colleges need 
to be aware t)f the impact of double discrimination-racism 
and sexism-on Bla^k female students, faculty members, staff 
members, and administrators. >Xorkshops, guest lectures, and 
academic courses should reinforce' the message that the cul- 
tural diversity that Black women bring to campus is valued. 

□ Include Black women faculty members, administrators, 
staff members, and students, when appropriate, in the plan- 
ning of educational policies for the university 

□ Develop a cam pus- wide policy specifically on racial harass- 
ment Tlic policy should broadly define racial harassment, 
provide for both informal procedures and counseling, and 
specify grievance procedures, it also should provide a list of 
the range of sanction^ that may be imposed on offending 
emplo^'ees or students. Include racial/sexual harassment of 
Black women. 

□ Provide ongoing consciousness-raising programs on minor- 
ity and women's issues for all university personnel. Black 
women and other women of color should be included in the 
development and implementation of racial awareness pro- 
grams. The Universities of Toledo and Delaware have devel- 
oped workshops to combat harassment that is based on sex 
and race The University c^f Iowa ^Vomens Rer,ource and 
Action Center has developed a multiracial committee to com- 
bat racism in the v/omen's community and sexism within the 
Black ^'ommunity. 

□ Ensure that campus sexual harassment policies contain 
specific language that includes Black women and other wom- 
en (^f color. Emphasize the moral as well as legal obligation to 
establish and implement such policies. 

□ Ensure that Black wv^men and other women of color are 
represented on governing boards Support their efforts to 
examine racial and sexual climate issues. 

□ Establish comprehensive policies that will provide for long- 
range planning, goal-setting, and project implementation to 
ensure that Black women and other women of color stay in 
school frc^m high school to college or university. This is 
especially important in preparing Black female students for 
careers in math, science, engineering, and ctmiputer science- 
where pieparation must begin before high school. 

□ Establish a university policy stating that all official publica- 
tions should reflect the presence and contributions of Black 
women and other women of color in both visual and textual 
materials. 

□ Establish policies and set timetables to increase the num- 
ber (^f Black women students and professionals on campus. 
The policies should identify administrators who will be re- 
sponsible for implementing, monitoring and evaluating these 
policies. 

□ Ensure that Black women faculty members and adminis- 
trat(^rs are included c^n recruitment teams or public relations 
teams for tne university. Black women should be visible and 
should serve in a wide variety of jobs (^n campus. These extra 
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responsibilities for BIckIv \\r,mcn should he .KknowlcdgeJ cMid 

rewarded by promotion and tenure conimittees 

n Ensure that campus support services meet the i^ieeds o( 

Black women, including Lhiid-care facilities, rndteri-iitv ai^id 

parental leave, and flexihilitv m tcMiure time frames 

n Integrate diverse » altural perspectixcs into the Lurrkuliim 

at all levels of the university. 

□ Work with Black community organiZvitK>ni> to help support 
regional conferences, woikshops, and seminars dealing]; with 
Black women's issues For example, Ohio State LhiucrsityV 
Department of Black Studies spt>nsored a lonfereiKc in I'\S8 
called *Tho Black Woman** Sponsorship of these kinds tif 
conferences sends a message to Black women students and 
professionals and to the rest of the academic (.ommunit\ that 
Black women's issues are important. 

D Work with special alumni associations such a? the National 
Black Alumni Association (see listing in the section on se- 
lected organizations) to establish networking relationships 
between Black female alumnae and Black female students. 
This can help Black female students get feedback, find men- 
tors, and make job contacts, 

□ Establish a distinguished visiting scholar series focusing 
specifically on Black women and other women of color. In- 
clude Black women in the planning of this series. 

□ Recognize the achievements of Black women by awarding 
honorary degrees or visiting prc^fessorships. Endowing a chair 
or lecture series is one way to recognize BlacI women's 
accomplish ments, 

D Foster mentoring opportunities for Black women students 
and professionals. Offer incentives such as released time or 
extra research money for those willing to be mentors. Mentors 
for Black women may nc^t always be fo'ind on campus; institu- 
tions need to develop extensive community ues as well. 

□ Encourage the development and growth of Black womens 
studies courses and other programs about Black women. 
There is a growing body of scholarship c^n Black women not 
always included in traditional Black studies programs or in 
women's studies programs that needs to be incorporated intt) 
the curriculum. 

Recommendations for Professional 
Associations and Organizations 

□ Incorporate issues concerning the climate for Black women 
into all activities and programs (such as speeches and sessions 
at annual and other meetings, in publications, campus consul- 
tations, award programs, and so on). For example, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges has devoted sessic^ns of its annu- 
al meetings, as well as special meetings, to climate issues, 
several conferences of the National Womens Studies Associa- 
tion have focused on women of color.'^^ 

□ Sponsor administrative internships and other programs to 
encourage and promote women for leadership roles. For ex- 
Q le, the American Council on Education's Office of Wom- 
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en in Higher Education sponsors a national identification 
program that makes special outreach effe^rts to Black women; 
the California State University System has an administrative 
fellowship progrtim that focuse^ on leadership training of 
utM-i-ien ,ind minorities, the American Sociological Associa- 
ticM-i sptinsors a minority fellowship program and encourages 
Black women to 'ipply 

□ Identify and vollabi>rate with other associations to sponsor 
lonfeience^, \vorkshops, and rcsear*.h to impro\'e the profes- 
sional climate for women. 

D Conduct multi-institutional surveys on issues of the cli- 
mate for Black women and other women of color. Such 
surveys are conducted on a regular basis by the University of 
Califtirnia» the Women's Council of the California State Uni- 
\ersit>, the University of Wisconsin System, and the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association. 

n Stimulate research on issues relating to the professional 
climate for Black women by calling for papers in this area and 
prox'iding a forum for dissemination of these papers (either m 
writing or through oral presentation). 

□ Stimulate research on issues relating to the numbers of 
Black wom:n and other persons of color in the institution by 
doing a self-study and setting short- and long-range goals. For 
example, the National Association of Schools of Public Ad- 
ministration conducted a survey of its membership on such 
issues as job satisfaction and climate. The association is 
establishing goals and objectives based on the survey re- 
sponses to achieve the diversity they desire. 

□ Encourage professional womens organizations, both local 
and national, to profile and publicize Black women faculty 
members and administrators who are members of profession- 
al womens organizations. Show support for accomplishments 
of thcoe women. 
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